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_ The Canadian Council on Child Welfare submits herewith the results 
of its first attempt at a summary of Canadian Child Welfare activities of 
recent date. Being a first and modest attempt, the collection of news items 
that follows may suffer from incompleteness and perhaps generality. It 
is not a simple matter to gather from busy workers scattered through the 
vast territory of Canada, a thoroughly balanced and wholly representative 
summary of Child Welfare doings, but the present budget will perhaps 
afford a gathering ground for later effort. It is hoped that with the first 
bulletin, sufficient interest will be aroused to have a wider circle of contri- 


‘ buting agencies’ assistance in the preparation of the second. Probably 


Canada’s greatest need in social welfare is a national vision, or a national 
concept and a national activity towards their attainment. If by the 
garnering of these stray sheaves of news items, the Child Welfare Council 
assists even in a minute degree towards meeting this need, the labour 
involved in the preparation of the present summary will not have been 
in vain. 
VITAL STATISTICS, 1922 (Registration Area). 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Births: The total number of living births reported in Canada, 
exclusive of Quebec, for 1922 was 164,194, as against 168,979 in 1921 and 
166,741 in 1920. The birth rate per 1,000 population in 1922 was 25.1; in 
1921 26.3 and in’ 1920 26.5. In 1922 there were 1,049 male children born 
to every 1,000 females, as against 1,065 and 1,057 per 1,000 in 1921 and 
1920 respectively. 

Stillbirths: The total number of stillbirths reported in the eight 
provinces in 1922 was 5,804,.which was at the rate of 35.3 per 1,000 living 
births as against 6,387 or 37.8 per 1,000 living births in 1921. 

Infant Mortality: The crude infantile death rate dropped from 100.1 
per living births in 1920 to 88.1 in 1921 and to 86.8 in 1922. The lowest 
infantile death rate per 1,000 births for the three years under review was 
in British Columbia where it was 68.1 in 1922; 56.5 in 1921 and 608 in 
1920. All the provinces show a remarkable falling off in Infantile 
Mortality for the three years for which the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has figures. Between 1922 and 1920 Nova Scotia shows a betterment of 
19 per 1,000; Prince Edward Island 9 per 1,000; New Brunswick 31 per 
1,000; Ontario 21 per 1,000; Manitoba 8 per 1,000; Alberta 2 per 1,000, and 
British Columbia 7. The Province of Prince Edward Island with an 
infantile death rate of 70.8 per 1,000; Ontario 82.9 per 1,000; Saskatche- 
wan with 85.6, British Columbia 68.1 per 1,000 are below the or 
average of Canada. 
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Maternal Mortality: The deaths due to maternal causes were 907 or 
5.5 per 1,000 living births in 1922 as against 868 or 5.1 per 1,000 in 1921. 
An increase in the ratio of maternal mortality is shown for all the provinces 
excepting Saskatchewan and Ontario, the former with 5.7 and the latter 
with 5.2 for each year. Increases of 1 or more per 1,000 for this cause 
of death is shown in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. 

General Mortality: The total number of deaths reported to the Bureau 
of Statistics in 1922 was 69,028 as against 67,722 in 1921 and 77,722 in 1920. 
The average crude rate per 1,000 population in 1922 was 10.5; in 1921 
10.6 and in 1920 12.3. The lowest death rate recorded in 1922 for any 
province was in Saskatchewan with 7.8 per 1,000. Ontario and the Mar- 
itime Provinces have a heavier death rate than the Western Provinces. In 
none of the Eastern Provinces is the rate per 1,000 lower than the general 
rate for Canada, while in all the Western Provinces it is smaller. 

Marriages: From 1921 to 1922 the marriage rate dropped from 7.9 
per 1,000 population to 7.3. The total number of marriages in the former 
year was 51,073 as compared with 47,811 in 1922. 

Net Increase of Population: In 1922 the excess of births over deaths 
was 95,166 comprising 47,013 males and 48,153 females. In 1921 the 
excess of births over deaths was 101,257, comprising 50,723 males and 
50,534 females. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY (Canada). 


The number of juvenile delinquents in 1922 was 4,065 for major offen- 
ces and 2,233 for minor—a total of 6,298. Of these 5,855 were males and 
443 females. 

The number: of juvenile delinquents does not appear to vary greatly 
from year to year in Canada. Of the 4,065 major delinquents, about one- 
quarter had had previous delinquencies proved against them. It would 
appear from returns which are received from the Western Provinces that 
the standard of education of delinquent children is at Ieast one year below 
that of the average. There are instances, however, of high educational 
standing amongst the delinquents but they are infrequent. 

Of the 6,298 delinquents above mentioned, 3,290 were reprimanded and 
dismissed under supervision, 169 were detained indefinitely, 339 were 
ordered to make restitution of damage done, 430 were sent to Industrial 
‘ Schools, 747 were fined, and 1,323 were let go under suspended sentences. 


CHILD HEALTH NOTES. 


Manitoba—A large number of Women’s Institutes in Manitoba now 
hold a child health clinic every year, and a record of each child examined 
is kept from year to year. The average number of children examined in 
each district is about 75. 

These organizations are also largely responsible for introducing hot 
school lunches into the schools in Manitoba, and co-operate in every way 
with the Junior Red Cross in their work among school children. 

New Brunswick—There has been a decided effort toward a broader 
Child Welfare programme in New Brunswick in the past three years. In- 
fant mortality has dropped from 134 plus in 1920, to 103 in 1922. This’ is 
due chiefly to an increased Public Health Nursing Service and the estab- 
lishment of Clinics. 
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The establishment of the St. John Health Centre is expected to have 
a large and beneficial influence on the Child Health problems of the city of 
St. John, and indirectly on the Province. 

Pasteurization of the entire milk supply of the city has been recently 
established in St. John. This has led to much greater interest throughout 
the entire provinc@ in the Pure Milk Movement. 


Ontario—The following statements regarding the physically-handi- 
capped children in Toronto are contained in the report of a survey of such 
children, undertaken by the Child Welfare Council of Toronto in 1923. 
The purpose of the survey conducted by the Council, in co-operation with 
other social agencies of the city, is described by the Council “as an attempt 
to throw a searchlight upon the problem of the disabled child as it exists 
today in Toronto.” The work of the committee directing the survey was 
confined to “children under 16 years of age, resident within the city limits 
whose physical condition was such as to interfere with their ability to 
compete with their fellows either now or in the future.” 

The findings of the survey ineluded the following : 

There are known to be 1,017 children in Toronto disabled by physical 
conditions serious enough to interfere with their ability to compete with 
their fellows. Of these, 154 have two or more separate defects. 

The great majority of the children are Canadian born and about half 
live in good homes. 

Four hundred and twenty-four (36 per cent) of the total disabilities 
are defects of the bony and muscular system, i.e., those which produce what 
are commonly spoken of as crippled conditions. Of these, infantile paralysis 
is responsible for 146; 185 (15.6 per cent) of the disabilities are defects 
of vision; 166 (14 per cent) are cardiac conditions. 

Two hundred and three (17.3 per cent) disabilities are congenital ; 67 
more are due to accidents or injury at birth; 365 (31.7 per cent) have 
occurred during the first year of life. 

All except twelve have, at some time, received treatment for their 
condition. In 105 cases, treatment apparently required, has been discon- 
tinued for reasons mainly of parental indifference, family difficulties and 
discouragement. 

Mere poverty does not prevent any child from receiving treatment, 
for free treatment is provided for those whose parents are unable to pay. 

Both indoor and outdoor accommodation at the Hospital for Sick 
Children is taxed to the limit. 

The overcrowding at the hospital and the difficulty of arranging for 
escorting children to the clinics is a frequent reason given for delayed or 
discontinued treatment. 

Much benefit has already resulted from the special classes, but there is 
need for expansion, particularly in the classes for the deaf, the open air 
schools and in the extra mural work. 

Four hundred and seventy-five (40.1 per cent) of the disabled children 
are now between the ages of 12 and 16 and will soon be drifting into 
industry. 








General classification of defects :— 


Defective Eyesight 

Defective Hearing 

Defective Speech 

Ce SIO asinine 166 
Chest . Conditions 

Nervous Conditions 

Bony and Muscular Defects.........................-.- 424 
Miscellaneous 


CHILD WELFARE WORK IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AS 
CONDUCTED BY THE RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


For the past three years the Prince Edward Island Division of the Red 
Cross Society has been carrying on a demonstration of Child Welfare and 
Public Health work with the hope of arousing parents, teachers, school- 
trustees ard the people generally to take a greater responsibility in and 
pay more attention to the health and surroundings of the children and to 
Public Health measures. 


The demonstration has taken the form of Medical School Inspection, 
Health talks, follow-up work in the homes, a. Health Centre in the larger 
communities where the mothers bring babies and children to be weighed 
and measured, and receive advice and literature. Public lectures and 
moving pictures on subjects relating to health have been given, also a 
course of lectures in Health Education to the normal students and talks at 
the Teachers’ conventions. Home Nursing classes have been conducted 
for adults and Junior Health Leagues for the older school girls. Much 
valuable information on the care of infatits and children has been given 
through the Child Welfare column in the weekly papers. Many hundreds 
of people visited the Red Cross Booth at the Provincial Exhibitions, where 
doctors and dentists were in attendance and gave talks to the people both 
individually and collectively, and examined the children when requested 
to do so. Arrangements have been made with the doctors and hospitals 
for free examinations, treatments and operations for children whose parents 
were unable to afford these. A number of pairs of glasses have been sup- 
plied through the Junior Red Cross Fund, also treatment for a club foot 
case. 

During January, February and the first two weeks of March, 1924 
two city schools were inspected and 876 children were examined. Home 
visits numbered 90 and visits to the Charlottetown and Summerside 
Health Centres 990. The temporary Health Centre in Summerside was 
opened, two adult Home Nursing classes were started and one Junior 
Health League, and eleven lectures were given to the normal students. 
The Provincial Government has made a grant of $2,500.00 towards the Red 
Cross to allow it to continue its work. 
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QUEBEC. 


Quebec—The Victorian Order of Nurses, Montreal, are carrying out 
their well-rounded programme of curative, preventiye and constructive 
public health work in their nursing service, which includes many features 
relating specifically to the child. Prenatal care of the mother is more and 
more frequently preceding the nursing at time of confinement, and patients 
are referring their cases to the Order much earlier in pregnancy than was 
the case formerly. Postnatal care is given, and infant and child welfare 
visits follow where the doctor prefers to retain supervision rather than 
have cases referred to the Child Welfare Association. All other babies 
of six weeks and over are referred as a routine matter of co-operation to 
the Child Welfare Association. A comparatively new feature of the 
nursing service is the nursing of all communicable diseases except small 
pox. This is bringing its quota of children suffering from measles, whoop- 
ing cough, mumps, scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc. Little Mothers’ Leagues 
continue to absorb the interest of young girls in seven weekly conferences 
registering each month an attendance of about 400. 


Four supervisors under the direction of the District Superintendent 
direct the day and night work in the districts of the 48-50 nurses on duty. 
8,369 home visits were made in January, and 7,702 in February. These 
include free visits (3,942 in February) and educational visits (1,604 in 
February), and represent service to 1,672 families, (February) of all races 
and creeds and social status. 


The following comparative statement of their Prenatal and Child 
Welfare work for January and-February, 1923-24, may be of interest :— 








Prenatal Cases At- 
tended by Victorian 





Child Welfare Prenatal Visits jOrder Nurses. dur- 

Visits Made ing time of con- 

é — finement. __ 
January,  1923.................... 408 306 107 
January, 1924.00... 503 557 162 
February, 1923.................. 327 292 120 


February, 1924.......00....... 587 447 130 








The Child Welfare Association reports continued activity in all phases 
of its work. 


In the Infant Hygiene department there are about 2,900 babies being 
supervised in their homes by nurses from the 11 Health Centres. Twelve 
nurses are engaged in this educational preventive health work and pay 
approximately 2,300 visits a month, besides conducting 75 conferences 
at the Centres. 

Pre-natal Clinics are held every two weeks at four of the Centres, 
and the attendance is very gratifying. 33 new cases were registered in a 
single month. One nurse gives full time and a second nurse gives part 
time to this work. Patients are visited in their homes and carefully 
instructed and supervised. 

The Health Letters to expectant mothers are in -constant demand 
from all parts of the country. 125 fresh applications have been received 
since the new year. ‘ 


A striking demonstration in tie prevention of simple goitre is being 
carried out by the Child Welfare Association at the Girls’ High School. 
630 children were examined by doctors and 60 per cent., or 387 girls, are 
receiving the simple weekly treatment. Interest in this demonstration 
is shown by letters from many parts of the Dominion. 

The Weekly Articles of the Child Welfare Association on some phase 
of child welfare are printed by the Montreal Star. 


New Activities of the Mental Hygiene Committee of Montreal. 


1. The Child Guidance Clinic. 


The Child Guidance Clinic, which was organized in March, 1923, 
is held every Tuesday and Saturday morning at the office of The Mental 
Hygiene Committee, 207 St. Catherine Street West. 


This clinic is held for children and adults under twenty years of age. 
To it are referred, from the different social agencies, hospitals, schools, 
Juvenile Court, physicians and private individuals, children who are 
more or less of a problem in the community. This problem may consist 
of pre-delinquent tendencies, such as stealing, sleeplessness, talking and 
walking in the sleep, nightmares, seclusiveness, backwardness in school 
or truancy. 


The average attendance at these clinics ranges from 15 to 25. The 
staff consists of two psychiatrists, a social worker, and a stenographer. 
Each case is given a thorough physical, psychological and psychiatric 
examination. After all these examinations have been made, a diagnosis 


is made and recommendation given to the person or agency referring the 
case to the clinic. 


2. Pre-School Age Habit Clinics. 


During the month of March, 1924, two habit clinics for children of 
the pre-school age were opened in Settlements in Montreal. One clinic 
is held Monday afternoon at the Iverley Settlement and the other is held 
on Tuesday afternoon at the University Settlement. 


These clinics are solely for children under six or seven years of age 
before they have entered school. Mothers bring their children to these 
clinics who are suffering from various forms of nervousness, bad sleeping 
habits, bad eating habits, tantrums, thumb sucking, or bad sex habits. 


The gratifying results from the Child Guidance Clinic lead the 
Coinmittee to believe that there is need for such a pre-school age habit 
clinic and that the results will be also very satisfactory. 

These clinics are in charge of a psychiatrist and a social worker. 

3. Future Activities. 

It is hoped that the Mental Hygiene Committee will be able to extend 
these pre-school age habit clinics throughout the different settlements in 
Montreal. 

It is hoped that by next year a psychologist will be attached to the 
Committee, and that more social workers will be employed, so that the 
psychiatrist will be able to give more individual attention to each child. 


The Mental Hygiene Committee expects a visit, in April, from Dr. V. 
V. Anderson, who is Director of the Division for the prevention of De- 
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linquency, The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York. 
Dr. Anderson, who has been establishing Child Guidance Clinics through- 
out various cities in the United States, is the leading authority along 
these lines in mental hygiene work. He will make a survey of the work 
done by the Committee in Montreal, and advise as to future plans. 


Legislature—The Quebec Legislature has been considering two im- 
portant measures, a Birth Registration Bill and an Adoption Law. 


ONTARIO. 


A strong volume of public opinion, backed by Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs, and other associations throughout the province, is making itself 
apparent in opposition to the terms of Bill No. 111, “An Act respecting 
Medical and Dental Inspection of Pupils in Public and Separate Schools,” 
which is now before the Ontario Legislature. 

The clause affected is section 4, and reads as follows: 

“4. The Public Health Act is amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing section: 85a. Subject to any regulations made under the Department of 
Education Act the local board, upon such terms and conditions as may 
be agreed upon with any public or separate school board, shall provide 
medical and dental inspection for the pupils in the schools of the board and 
render such other services relating to the health and well-being of the 
pupils as any such regulation may require and as may be directed by the 
minister of health. 

The clause for which opponents of the bill are asking reads as follows: 

“Provided that, notwithstanding anything contained in this or any 
other act, no dental, medical, or surgical treatment shall be undertaken 
without the written consent of the parent or guardian of such pupil,” and 
are not satisfied with the announced intention of Dr. Forbes Godfrey, Min- 
ister of Health, to insert an amendment providing that the services referred 
to shall be “subject to objections from the parents of children.” 

It should be noted that in cases of Neglect, action for the proper treat- 
ment of a neglected child may be taken under the Children’s Protection Act, 
as Sec. (h) defines a neglected child inter alia as one “whose parents refuse 
to permit the supplying of medical or surgical treatment ordered by a com- 
petent authority.” 

The above bill was passed through the committee stage of the Ontario 
Legislature April 2nd. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Since the beginning of the year (1924), the Department of Public 
Health has conducted thirty Home Nursing Classes under their Welfare 
Nurses, and three Baby Clinics. 

They have recently taken on their staff a nurse who speaks a number 
of different languages, who will work in the districts where the English 
language is not well understood. “Child Welfare efforts of the Department 
of Public Health are well received throughout the Province,” states Hon. 
J. M. Uhrich, Minister of Public Health. 

According to the Annual Report of the Division of Child Welfare of 
the Department of Public Health, Province of Saskatchewan, for the year 
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1922, the work of this division in furnishing nurses for Home Nursing 
Classes, and in furnishing a Doctor and Nurse for Clinic Work is very 
much appreciated, especially by those who live a long distance from Medi- 
cal assistance. 

During the year 1922, 44 clinics were conducted by the staff of the 
Department at which 1,907 children up to a specified age were given a 
complete examination, which examinations revealed a total of 5,672 defects. 
The parents received a copy of the chart in each case, on which was stated 
any recommendation the examining physician cared to make. ..Parents 
were requested to advise the Department within three months of the time 
of examination if such recommendations had been acted upon, as part of 
the follow-up work. 

In comparison with these figures, for the year 1923, clinics were con- 
ducted at 67 places and 3,218 children were examined. 

No treatment is given at these clinics, but the importance and necessity 
of having a regular examination of the children is being demonstrated to 
the parents, and in a number of districts these clinics are now being carried 
on by arrangement with the local physician. 

HOME NURSING CLASSES. 

In addition to the clinics, three nurses have been employed to give 
further instructions in the care of children, one nurse devoting her time to 
work among the new CANADIANS. 

During the year 1922 Home Nursing Classes were conducted in 34 
places with an average attendance of 60 members at each; reaching ap- 
proximately 2,000 women and school girls from the upper grades. 

The course, which is conducted free of all charge, includes instruction 
and demonstrations in the general personal care of the sick, application of 
simple local treatments such as mustard plasters, fomentations, etc., and 
special instruction and demonstration in care of children showing correct 
clothing, bathing and other care. Demonstrations are given in model 
layettes of which, by request, a large number of patterns have,been sent 
out free of charge. 

Two days are spent in each place, and all that is required of the local 
organizations is to give as much publicity to the project as possible and 
to secure a room in which to conduct meetings, equipped with’ a single 
bedstead, mattress and two pillows. Meetings are arranged for afternoon 
or evening. As a rule one meeting of about two hours is held each day. 
At these meetings, nurses specially trained are employed to give instruction 
in care of children and Home Nursing. The course must of necessity be 
general in application and therefore limited in extent. 

Each year a larger proportion of the people are being reached through 
demonstrations, exhibits, literature and Health Films. 

The end in view of the short course is to teach the women of the com- 
munity the application and daily use of the methods presented. The aim 
is to make these talks informal but impressive. 

An important factor in teaching Home Nursing and Child Welfare 
in the rural districts to the women, is that even though there may not be 
sickness in the home, they may know better how to create a healthful 
atmosphere in the home, and how to care for their own when sickness 
comes. It may be said of much of the health knowledge of adults that it is 
not that the people are so ignorant, but as Artemus Ward said, “They know 
so many things that are not so.” 
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The short course is held with the excellent co-operation of Home- 
makers, Women’s Grain Growers’ Clubs, Red Cross Societies, I.0.D.E., 
etc. 

These clubs furnish opportunities for the mothers and Health Edu- 
cators to get together and discuss health problems which are of real benefit 
to the community. 

The growth of this work is shown by the following figures :— 


Year No. of Places. Attendance. 

I SE ei Ta 34 2,000 

RE rae Shes a8. gM s en ae 64 3,848 
GENERAL. 


Canadian Tuberculosis Association. 


Through the generosity of the Canadian Red Cross Society, the Cana- 
dian Tuberculosis Association has been able to offet.a grant of $1,000 to 
each province undertaking a tuberculosis survey among children of pre- 
school and school age, the balance of the necessary funds to be found from 
other sources. Such a survey has been completed in Ontario in the district 
of Dundas and West Flamboro and the results have recently been made 
public. This survey consisted of ‘a complete general examination of the 
school children and pre-school children of the district, followed by a careful 
examination by a nose and throat specialist. Every child was weighed and 
had an intra-cutaneous tuberculin test; the temperature was taken and was 
repeated in the case of those with elevated temperatures. Every child, 
who from temperature, under-nourishment, tuberculin test, general examin- 
ation, or history of contact, presented a possibility of having tuberculosis, 
received a special chest examination and finally; in so far as possible, the 
children’s chests were X-rayed. 

In all 1,392 children were examined, of whom about one hundred were 
pre-school and about four hundred rural children. Of the total of 1,392 
the number receiving X-ray examination was 1,042. 

The impression made upon the children, their parents, the large 
number of Hamilton physicians taking part, and also upon the nurses and 
sanatorium doctors, has been very valuable. The gradual rise in the per- 
centage of positive tuberculin test as the age of the children increased, has 
been very characteristic, and in some cases, the relations discovered 
between cattle and infected’ children’ or between adult open cases and 
infected children has been very ine: 

Complete and interesting statistics have been compiled and it was 
found that 6 per cent of the children showed signs suspicious of tubercu- 
losis and should be kept under observation, while 1.57 per cent were suffer- 
ing from the disease in an active form and required treatment. 

This makes the fourth Provincial Survey to be completed, namely 
Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Quebec and Ontario. Alberta is now 
ready to undertake one in that province and it is expected that Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia will follow in a short time. 

A demonstration along the lines of tuberculosis and child welfare is 
also being staged in Three Rivers, Que., with the assistance of this Asso- 
ciation. It is hoped that it will prove possible to reduce the mortality in 
that centre by 50 per cent in the five years during which it is planned to 
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maintain it. The Provincial Board of Health, and the city of Threé Rivers 
have contributed to its financial support and the Canadian Tuberculosis 
Association undertook to be responsible for the raising of $12,500. a year. 
A Tuberculosis and Child Welfare Clinic has been opened in the city and 
numbers of people are now presenting themselves for examination from 
Three Rivers and the surrounding districts. A by-law has recently been 


passed requiring the testing of herds supplying milk to the city. 

The Canadian Tuberculosis Association during the past two months 
has issued two new publications, one a series of twelve posters in two 
colours for exhibit purposes and the other a small folder for distribution 
through the schools, containing rules for health on the inside pages with 
a reproduction in colour of the arms of Canada on the cover. 


Junior Red Cross. 


The Toronto Branch of the Canadian Red Cross Society has appointed 
Miss Edith Fenton to be Director of Junior Red Cross for the city of 
Toronto. This makes the third Canadian city to have a full time Director 
of Junior Red Cross. Calgary and Edmonton have previously made similar 
appointments. Miss Fenton is a graduate of the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Toronto, and of the Department of Public Health Nursing of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. Miss Fenton has had extensive public health experience 
with the Toronto Department of Health, the Massachusetts-Halifax-Health 
Commission, and the Maternity Centre Association of New York City. 
Immediately previous to her new appointment, Miss Fenton was Director 
of Nursing Service in the recently completed health survey of the children 
in rural districts near Hamilton, Ontario. 


Junior Red Cross, simply expressed, is an organization of girls and 
boys up to 18 years of age, banded together to help themselves and to help 


each other. It is now organized in all the provinces of Canada with a 
membership of 85,000. 


The idea began in Canada, and has now spread to 24 countries of the 
world. The first branch of which there is a record, was organized in 
Mortreal early in 1914 for the purpose of giving children the privilege of 
participating in the humanitarian work of the Red Cross. So whole- 
heartedly did the children respond to this privilege, that those who were 
in touch with the movement realized its possibilities. At the close of the 
war, steps were taken to consolidate the movement and direct its activities 
into the peace-time programme of the Red Cross, that is, the improvement 
of health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering through- 
out the world. 


In order to promote humanitarian ideals, the activities of the members 
have been directed into the channel of bringing help to physically defective 
children whose parents are unable to pay for the necessary treatment. 
Over 2,500 children have been treated for various physical defects and 
upwards of 7,000 children in rural communities have received dental treat- 
ment. The effect on the more fortunate children who are saving their 
pennies and earning more to make this work possible is at once apparent. 
They are learning in early life the joy of real service, and responsibility for 
those who are less fortunate. 
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Besides learning to protect his own health and that of others, and 
learning to serve, the members receive additional training in citizenship 
through the Junior Red Cross. They learn how to conduct meetings in a 
business-like way and how to speak in public. They learn the great demo- 
cratic lesson of selecting their own leaders. Resourcefulness is developed 
in the raising of funds and good business methods and public honesty are 
learned in the handling of these funds. 


Branch correspondence with Junior Red Cross units in other countries 
is being developed. Through their magazines, the children in one country 
learn not only about the Junior Red Cross activities in other countries, but 
they also get glimpses of the customs, thoughts and tastes of the young 
people in these countries. Through the sympathetic understanding of 
human values that is thus fostered, international friendliness naturally 
follows. 

With very few exceptions, Junior Red Cross is organized and carried 
on by the teachers. The whole organization stands behind the teacher 
with its support, but the dreaded element of interference in the classroom 
from voluntary workers is eliminated. Junior Red Cross, then, is a great 
educational movement in the schools of Canada, made possible because 
it has been officially endorsed by the Department of Education in the 
various provinces. 

The attached form gives a fairly definite idea of the service activities 
of the Junior Red Cross in Canada from the beginning of the peace-time 
activities to the end of 1923. It is impossible to give statistical evidence 
of the number of children who are actually putting into practice the facts 
of health that they have been taught. Nevertheless, we believe that there 
is an increasingly large army of young people in Canada who are being 
inspired through all that Junior Red Cross stands for to protect their own 
health and that oi others. 








Cases 3 
Branches Members Crtasaea ce 
Children’s Treated 
Fund 
British Columbia ................ 65 1,500 11 4 
PN ics cpanel enctin hh 800 15,000 494 16 
Saskatchewan ........ ............ 1,200 42,000 1,466 6,087 
MI, Sites eenistioe niccbon 120 2,900 382. 900 
ST os ty ce 515 15,654 16 ze 
NU eisaisiridcsits niece Neonirwapise 50 1,804 157 45 
New Brunswick .................. 90 2,406 4 ah 
Wena OE os 3 165 4,100 12 1 
Prince Edward Island ........ 35 588 44 
3,040 85,552 2,586 7,053 


And in addition garments were made for needy children, toys, etc., for sick 
children, and $12,359.14 was collected for Japanese relief. 
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THE CHILD IN INDUSTRY. 
Alberta. 


In Alberta, children are not admitted to industrial employment until 
they are 15 years of age. Every place of employment covered by the Fac- 
tories Act and the Minimum Wage Act is inspected, and since the first of 
this year some 1,400 inspections have been made. However, with reference 
to street-labour, it is stated “Our legislation does not cover street-labour, 
and so on our streets may be seen the ‘little merchants’ so-called, selling 
papers at a very early age. They may be seen as young as six years, in 
very severe weather, offering papers for sale on the streets. Licenses may 
be obtained for a child to sell in the streets at 12 years of age, but it is no 
uncommon thing for all the small boys of the family to sell on the one 
license.” ‘ 


This report further states, “The chief problem is to get the continuance 
of school medical inspection into industrial employment up to the age of 
18 years at least. There is great need of such continuance, and also need 
of more co-operation of agencies dealing with the child during the difficult 
period of leaving school and getting placed in industry. It is not logical 
to expend time and effort on child welfare work, and then leave the child 
seeking blindly along unguided paths of industry, to find work, which may 
be quite unsuited to its mental and physical capacity. More vocational 
guidance, and child placement employment bureaux in friendly co-opera- 
tion with school authorities, and employers of labour are urgently needed 
in this Province.” 

Child labour on the farms in Alberta has no legal restrictions, and as 
a result it is frequently found in inspecting city employment young persons 
have come in from the country suffering from disabilities due to over- 
work ~ mal-nutrition. More attention to the proper feeding of country 
school children is needed, one school teacher tells me that many of her 
country pupils show evidence of mal-nutrition, cold pancakes being a fre- 
quent lunch brought from home in below zero weather.” 


British Columbia. 





| 
— 

Judges of the Juvenile Courts have been given power to place the ‘ | 
neglected child in a foster home with the consent of the Superintendent -of @ 
Neglected Children. Previous to this there was no choice, the ‘neglected ’ | 
child’ having to be committed to the Children’s Aid Societies. 

The Gyros have raised money and contributed three playgrounds in 4 
different parts of the city of Vancouver. These are fully equipped and 
supervised. ’ 

An amendment, 1923, prohibits the employment or frequenting of | 
business places, or the lodging or residing, of white or Indian women or 
girls in any restaurant, laundry or place of amusement or business if, in 
the opinion of the police, it is advisable that in the interests of the morals 
of such women and girls they should not be employed, reside, lodge, or | 
frequent such. | 

The age for “Children” in factories has been raised to 15 years, making | 
it correspond with the compulsory school age. | 

The fixed hours of work in industrial undertakings at eight a day and | 
forty-eight a week are to become effective January 1, 1925. 
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Nova Scotia. 


The following report on Child Labour appears in the Annual Report 
of the Factories Inspector for the Province of Nova, Scotia, for the year 
ended September 30, 1923. 

“In general, it may be said that the employers are carefully respecting 
the law and that children are not being employed. There may be an occa- 
sional case of a boy working under the legal age in some small mill or 
factory, but in the principal establishments, where inspection visits are 
regularly made, they will not be found. Fourteen years is the statutory 
age at which young persons can be employed, and it may be that fourteen 
years should be printed in bold, black-faced type, so that some persons 
would not confound it with sixteen years. In the textile, knitting, and 
confectionery industries, where it might be supposed that young persons 
would be employed, there are very few who are under the age of sixteen 
years, two-years above the statutory requirement. If the age limit were 
raised to sixteen years it would make very little difference in the main 
industries of the province. 

Looking back over a comparatively few years and remembering how 
difficult it was to enforce the law relating to the employment of children 
in factories, so much so, that many employers had to be prosecuted for 
violating the act, the change that has been brought about and the conditions 
at present are indeed surprising. In the past many employers claimed 
that their industries could not be successfully operated without employing 
young persons; now the general opinion is that boys and girls under the 
age of sixteen years are wasteful and troublesome, and not at all desirable 
about a factory or mill. Particular attention has been given during the 
year to the requirement of the Factory Act providing for an eight hour day 
for young persons under the age of sixteen years. In some of the industries 
mentioned above the eight hour day is the custom during the winter season, 
and the general rule for summer is a nine hour day, with Saturday after- 
noon off. 


Quebec. 


The following paragraph referring to the Registration of Children 
appears in the general report of the Minister of Public Works and Labour 
of the Province of Quebec for the year ending 30th June, 1923: 

“Under the law governing industrial establishments, the young boys 
and girls from 14 to 16 years of age, who wish to obtain work in industrial 


establishments or in other occupations, must present themselves before | 


the Labour Department in order to obtain a certificate, Article 3835 (B). 
This Act is generally well observed, as may be seen by the figures given. 
On the Ist of July, 1922, our Department had registered 14,024 children. 


In the course of the year we registered 2,110 children. The total number / 


registered on the 30th of June, 1923, was 16,134 children.” 


2 7.) EDUCATION. / 


Alberta.—A very important advance step in Child Welfare in Edmon- 
ton is reported re provision for the mentally defective children in the 
Public school system. The local Committee on Mental Hygiene has made 


representations to the School Board urging that a survey be made of the 
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city Public schools with a view to the determination of the great majority, 
if not all, of those who are seriously intellectually handicapped. The 
School Board has approved of the principle, and has referred the matter 
back to a small Committee for a report on ways and means. It is ex- 
pected that this survey will be made in May next. 

Educationalists in Alberta are witnessing a movement which must soon 
grow into an issue of nation-wide importance. It is the attempt to dis- 
credit education, and to secure a reduction in educational expenditures. 
The Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing which, by direct assertion and by implication, charged that education 
was becoming a thing of frills and follies, and that it had overdrawn on its 
account of public credit, has been used as a weapon with which to injure 
the cause of public education. The quarrel is at present in Alberta, a 
domestic one between school boards and municipal councils, but behind 
it lies a threat to the very foundation of the principle of “free,” tax-sup- 
ported, state-directed schools. A correspondent from that Province states: 
“All those who have faith in education must ere long justify the faith that 
is in them, if education, as they have seen it evolve is not to be menaced. 
And to defend this educational system, one thing alone will suffice—a 
knowledge of the actual conditions.” 


ONTARIO. 


ONTARIO AUXILIARY CLASSES. 


The Ontario Auxiliary Class Act was passed in April, 1914, and Dr. 
Helen MacMurchy was appointed Inspector of Auxiliary Classes in Decem- 
ber of the same year. In the succeeding pioneer stages, the work consisted 
largely of public propaganda. Hon. Justice Hodgins, in 1919, published 
a valuable report of 236 pages on the care and control of the Mentally De- 
fective and Feeble Minded. The Mental Hygiene Committee with other 
social organizations and the public press did much toward informing the 
public further with the result that summer schools for the training of 
auxiliary class teachers were held in 1916 and 1919 with a total atten- 
dance of 46. Dr. Eric Clarke was appointed psychiatrist for the Toron- 
to Public Schools. 

In 1910 two training classes for subnormal children were established 
in Toronto and subsequently discontinued. In the Queen Alexandra 
School, Toronto, a promotion class was established in January, 1913, and 
in the Lansdowne School. Another promotion class for subnormal children 
was established in the Cannon School, Hamilton, and continued there 
until last year when it was replaced by a regularly constituted training 
class. 

In Ottawa, a training class with two teachers and about thirty chil- 
dren was established in September, 1914. This class at the beginning was 
well organized and is still doing good work. In 1920 when Dr. Mac- 
Murchy was appointed Chief of the Child Welfare at Ottawa, there were 
in Ontario receiving department grants eight training classes, three open 
air classes, three institutional, one lip-reading. 

Since 1920 the tendency has been toward making these classes an or- 
ganized part of the school system, and the work of the Department has 
been confined almost entirely to giving information directly to school 
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boards and school staffs concerning the existing local conditions and to 
rendering assistance in the establishment and conduct of classes. Free 
surveys have been conducted in some 27 school areas with the assistance 
of the local school staff. Miss L. H. De Laporte, B.A. was appointed 
assistant to the Auxiliary Class Inspector. A detailed statement of ma- 
terials coming under the $500. grant for equipment was published, also a 
pamphlet of “Suggestions for Teachers of Auxiliary Classes.” The Regu- 
lations were revised so as to define the procedure for the establishment of 
Rural School Classes. 

Summer Schools for the training of Auxiliary Class teachers were 
held in 1921, 1922 and 1923, with a total attendance of 143. 

The subject of Auxiliary Classes is now being dealt with in Normal 
Schools and at Teachers’ Institutes. The Auxiliary Class teachers of the 
Province have formed an Association as a department of the Ontario Edu- 
cational Association, and the Toronto Auxiliary Class Teachers have held 
meetings each month. The somewhat phenomenal success of the move- 
ment in Ontario has been in large measure due to the continued efforts 
of devoted teachers who have found their highest happiness in helping 
those who are unable to help themselves. 

There are at present in Ontario conforming to regulation requirement 
96 auxiliary classes. Of these 72 are training classes; 2 are promotion; 
5 open air and forest school; 4 ambulance; 3 myopia; 1 lip-reading; 9 
hospital, sanatorium or institutional; besides these there are also 6 auxil- 
iary vocational classes for adolescents. The cities and towns where these 
are established are Brantford, Brockville, Guelph, Hamilton, Kitchener, 
London, Owen Sound, Ottawa, Oshawa, Peterboro, Stratford, St. Cath- 
arines, Windsor, York County. To York County belongs the distinction 
of having established the first rural auxiliary class in Ontario, one having 
been started in the Second School, School Section No. 26, East York. 

The most notable event in Ontario Auxiliary Class work during the 
last three months has been the publication of a magazine by the Auxiliary 
Class Teachers called “The Bulletin.” This issue is to be followed by two 
more within the year, and is intended to be a practical help to the Auxil- 
iary Class Teachers as well as a bond to draw them into closer unity with 
each other. 


AUXILIARY CLASS WORK IN CANADA. 


A letter of enquiry re auxiliary class work to the Ministers of Educa- 
tion in the various provinces of the Dominion brought out some rather in- 
teresting facts. In practically every case the Provincial Department re- 
ferred the matter to the Superintendent of Education of whatever city 
in the Province there happened to be a class. Further letters to the Super- 
intendents brought more details, but as yet they have not all been answered. 

Nova Scotia—There are 5 auxiliary classes in Halifax. Two teach- 
ers have attended summer courses, one at Harvard, and one at Vineland, 
their expenses being paid in part by the Government. 

New Brunswick—The Government sent 6 teachers to Summer School 
at Harvard last year (1923) and several classes have since been established 
in St. John. 

Quebec—There are no classes under Government control. Informa- 
tion regarding any private classes is not yet complete. There is one class 
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for crippled children and one for epileptics carried on at one of the hospi- 
tals. 

Manitoba—Only classes in Winnipeg, number 14. There is an insti- 
tution for the Blind at Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan—1 class in Regina, 1 class in the Hospital at Weyburn; 
Blind children sent to the School in Winnipeg, Man. Deaf children sent 
to the school at Belleville, Ont. 

Alberta—2 classes in Edmonton, 1 class in Lethbridge, 1 class in Cal- 
gary. Deaf and blind sent to other provinces. 

British Columbia—There are 20 special’ classes in Vancouver. School 
for Deaf and Blind at Point Grey, enrolment for these is, deaf, 58; blind, 
‘2. 

Ontario—Number of auxiliary classes 96, plus 6 adolescent vocational 
auxiliary classes. Ontario also has her own institutions for blind and 
one for deaf children. 


THE CHILD IN NEED OF SPECIAL CARE. 


Alberta—This year the Department of Dependent and Delinquent 
children is asking for extensive legislative changes. To what extent these 
will be affected by the Government remains to be seen. They are moving 
towards the consolidation of a Children’s Code, by which all Acts relat- 
ing to children, their care, protection, adoption, etc., shall be embodied 
in one Act, and administered by one Department, directly under a Minis- 
ter. In view of the number of children under the care of the Superin- 
tendent of Dependent and Delinquent Children (some two thousand seven 
hundred), it is argued that this Department is as worthy of a Ministeriai 
head, as the Department of Agriculture, or any other. 

The Department is asking the Government to be provided with a farm 
where a farm colony, with cottages for the varied classes of children may 
be established. The Superintendent’s special object is to provide training 
for the subnormal typé, who cannot take up a trade or a profession, but 
who can be made self-sustaining, if rightly grounded in a routine of farm 
work. It is his purpose also, to keep delinquent children on the same farm. 

New legislation is being sought on various lines. Where an offence 
is continuous, such as cruelty, the present Act does not permit an officer 
to go back an indefinite period to obtain evidence to substantiate such 
charge. This is permitted in the Children’s Act in England, and it is 
being sought in A@berta. 

The Superintendent and his staff have made a record in their year’s 
work in relation to their boys. By much personal care they so handled 
all delinquent boys that at the close of the year 1923, they had only eight 
in reformatory institutions. 

They are now engaged in a campaign to get away from all institution- 
alizing care, except for those who require segregation, and are attempting 
to get popular support of the principle that no normal child should be 
institutionalized. 

British Columbia—The Nineteenth Annual Report, 1923, of the Pro- 
vincial Industrial School for Boys of the Province of British Columbia 
gives the following items. (This School is situated at Port Coquitlam, 
B.C., and the Superintendent is Mr. David B. Brankin.) 

Present number of boys in the institution 118, ranging from 9 years 
to 18 years. 
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Charges committed on: Theft 55, incorrigible 29, B.E. and stealing 
24, arson 2, returned wards 2, neglected child 1, horse-stealing 2, indecency 
2, receiving 1. 


Nationalities of the boys: Canadian 58, English 16, American 14, 
Scotch 5, Irish 2, Welsh 1, Serbian (U.S.A.) 1, German 1, South African 1, 
Ukranian 1, Chinese 2, Swedish 2, Nerwegian 1, Mulatto 1, Indian (full) 7, 
breed (half) 1, breed (quarter) 1, Italian 1, French Canadian 1, Japanese 1. 

Health of Inmates—During the year ended, the general health of the 
boys at school has been good. 


The boys under 14 are given the regular school course, so that they 
may, when they leave again, take their places in the public schools with- 
out loss of time. Most of these boys are about two years behind the 
grades they should have been in for their ages. In some cases this is ac- 
counted for by the fact that they have not been attending school regular- 
ly, while others are subnormal, several having come from “special classes.” 
This means that instruction is practically individual, as most of them need 
constant encouragement and assistance. The Institution also has a band 


of 22 boys. 


Many of the Departments are revenue producing, the Tailoring De- 
partment, totalling $3,224.10; Shoemaking Department, $4,205.50; and 
the Carpentry Department putting out a large volume of work. Construc- 
tion of bandstand, incubator and brooder houses, chicken- -coops, garbage- 
house, and fire-hall; alterations to tailor and shoe shops; putting new 
floors in shoe-shop and band-room; construction of root-bins and potato- 
bins; alterations to practically all the doors in all the buildings through 
either having swollen or shrunk; building new library in No. 3 Cottage; 
construction of screens; and other jobs of like nature. This work was all 
done as part of the training course. 


The Poultry Department is also well established. 


There are also a Blacksmith Department and a Farm Department. 
Land to the extent of 7% acres was put under cultivation, of which 3% 
were put down to garden-truck and 4 acres to potatoes, roots, etc., which 
kept the school supplied through the winter months, and in the summer 
months gave daily fresh supplies of vegetables in season. Estimated total 
value of production $2,961.17. 


Dairy—This is work that will be of inestimable value to the Province, 
as it is intended to make it one of the most outstanding departments at the 
school, and when it has had time to get down to a thorough working basis 
(barns were completed in November, 1922 only), it is to be hoped that a 
large number of boys will make it their vocation and a means of earning a 
livelihood when the times comes to leave the school. 

The Painting Department, Engineering Department, Garage and Cook- 
ing Department are other lines of instruction offered. Each boy enters the 
grading department and chooses his own vocation, after two months’ trial. 


Manitoba Report—( Juvenile Court for the Eastern Judicial District of 
Manitoba including the City of Winnipeg). In the year which closed on 
June 30, 1923, there were 1359 cases formally dealt with in the session of 
the Juvenile Court at Winnipeg; of this number 22 were adults, 132 girls, 


and 1205 boys. 
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A study of the cases appearing before the Court from the viewpoint 
of nationality of the parents, indicates that approximately 52% of the chil- 
dren are of English-speaking parentage, and 48% of non-English speaking 
parentage. 

It would also appear that there is an increasing use of the Juvenile 
Court by the Provincial Police and the local Police, in places outside of 
Winnipeg, lying within the Eastern Judicial District. This\ tendency ac- 
counts in a measure for the increase in numbers dealt with by the Court. 

The report of the Chief Probation Officer shows the number of child- 
ren under supervision as approximately 571, embracing all nationalities. 
Of this number 420 were boys and 151 girls; the majority of these were 
kept under supervision for a period of twelve months or longer. A small 
percentage only. have to be brought in for further offences or unsatisfac- 
tory behaviour. In addition to cases handled by the police and brought by 
them before the Court, a large number of complaints are reported to the 
office of the Court and disposed of without formal court action. 

The report of the Detention Home shows the total number of child- 
ren detained during the year, as boys 248, and girls 71, a total of 319, and 
the average number of days each child detained as 39. 

New Brunswick—Public opinion is decidedly in favour of the es- 
tablishment of a Juvenile Court system, but at the present time the delin- 
quent cases are dealt with in the main courts, and cases needing aid, or of 
child abuse are brought before two clergymen for decision (one Protes- 
tant, one Roman Catholic.) There has been no new legislation on this 
subject, but those interested in Child Welfare are hoping that the examina- 
tion, and improvement of laws governing child life in New Brunswick, will 
be one of the next pieces of work to be undertaken in that province. 

Nova Scotia—It is expected: that two bills of interest to Child Wel- 
fare workers are to come before the Provincial Legislature now in session, 
namely further amendments to the Illegitimacy Legislation, and a special 
measure for Feeble-minded Neglected Children. 


Ontario—The Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children 
for Ontario has issued the following “cautions,” in child placement work 
in the province, 

Avoid 1.—Inadequate investigation of cases. 
2.—Haste in removing a child from relatives. 
3.—Neglect of the ideal—child’s own home. 
4.—Leaning too much on Institutional commitment. 
5.—Undue delay in finding homes for children. 
6.—Ignoring wayward boys because troublesome. 
7.—Failure to correspond with children. 
8.—Not giving the public interesting information. 
9.—Putting off answering letters. 
10.—Narrowing the work instead of broadening out. 


WANTED—More Accommodation for the Feebleminded. 
The following is an extract from a letter of Mr. J. P. Downey, Super- 
intendent of the Orillia Hospital : 


“We have had to close down on admissions for some time, as we 
are crowded far beyond our capacity. We are going on with the erec- 
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tion of a new building in the Spring. Until this is completed ad- 
missions can only be granted when vacancies occur through deaths 
or discharges.” 

Neglected Children. 


From the 30th Annual Report of the Superintendent of Neglected 
and Dependent Children of Ontario, just prepared for presentation to the 
legislature, the following figures (for last year) are given :— 


Number of Children’s Aid Societies in Ontario.>................... 62 
They dealt with, during the year, children numbering........ 23,998 
6 Of this number, were made wards by legal commitment........ 786 

Adoptions of children under the provisions of the Adop- 
a IN icitinstacco ak ictnicdtesniccabatvecetin vended adelaide te 975 

Of this number 639 were already wards of the Children’s Aid Societies, 
and 201 were children born out of wedlock. 

2 ss The work under the Children of Unmarried Parents Act resulted in 


cash collections during the year amounting to $67,922. making a total of 
over $100,000. collected since the Act went into operation. During the 
year 1162 cases were investigated and advice, assistance, and financial 
support provided for young women who otherwise would have in most 
cases been dependent upon public charity. 

An estimate as to the number ef children in Juvenile Institutions gave 
a total of 2960 inmates. 

For the training of delinquent children there are four Industrial 
Schools in the Province, at a cost of $170,864. annually. Half of this is 
paid by the province and half by the municipalities. The total number of 
inmates is 462. j 

The Handicapped Child. 


The Superintendent states that one of his chief problems at present 
is to know what to do with the child that is bright enough mentally but 
not sufficiently attractive to be adopted readily. He states that in nearly 
every Shelter and Orphanage, there are a few such children who drift on 
for long periods, and as they will probably need permanent care, they 
should be in some specialized home where they could be learning some- 
. { & thing practical that they may be self-supporting later on. 

When children such as the above finally grow too big for a Children’s 

Institution they are passed out and soon forgotten, but they do not dis- 

appear and the prison or reformatory generally becomes the catch-all for 

the failures and incompetents and the associations of the prison do not 

tend to make them any better. He states that it is not by any means a 

| new problem but its solution seems as far away as when the work began 
some decades ago. 


a 


Acts Relating to Children. 


The purpose behind all child legislation is the minimization of child 
neglect and the establishment of the highest standards of child care. It 
is almost impossible to realize this purpose when there are several laws, 
or parts of laws, dealing with the same child problem, and each law or 
part administered by a different department. There are on the Statute 

Books of Ontario the following Acts, with the Departments administering 
them, dealing wholly or in part with the welfare of children: 
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The Provincial Secretary’s Department administers 
The Children’s Protection Act. 
The Industrial Schools Act. 
The Adoption Act. 
The Children of Unmarried Parents Act. 

The Attorney General’s Department administers 
The Juvenile Courts Act. 


The Department of Education administers 

The Auxiliary Classes Act. 
The Schools for the Deaf and Blind Act. 
The School Attendance Act. ® 
The Adolescent School Attendance Act. 


The Department of Labor and Public Health administers 
The Factory, Shop and Office Buildings Act. 
The Mothers’ Allowance Act (through a separate Commission. ) 


The Courts deal directly with the following Acts. @ 
Apprentices’ and Minors’ Act. | 
Minors’ Protection Act. 

Minors’ Tobacco Sales Act. 
Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance Act. 
The Infants’ Act. 


Believing that the purpose of all child legislation is as stated in the 
opening paragraph, and believing that it is impossible to attain this pur- 
pose when the laws affecting child welfare are administered by several 
departments, the functions of which are so varied, the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Social Service Alumni, Toronto, has recommended that : 

(a) The laws of the Province relating to children be consolidat- 





ed. 
(b) A Department of Public Welfare be established within which 
shall be a branch to deal with child welfare whereby the child citi- 
zens of the Province may receive more adequate attention than is 
now possible. 
Constructive Social Work. 


Actual collections in Ontario during 1923 amounted to $67,922.00 
under the Children of Unmarried Parents’ Act. This money represents 
what was actually paid in to the Province by the parent or parents for the 
care and maintenance, under provincial supervision, of children born out 
of wedlock. For the same twelve months, the outlay towards orphanages 
was some $40,000 and towards Children’s Shelters some $75,000. In other 
words the persons responsible for the condition of these handicapped 
children are now assuming at least one half of the provincial responsibil- 
ity, instead of exacting that shifted responsibility from the taxpaying 
public of the province. 

Prince Edward Island—Since January, 1924, the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety for Prince County was organized at Summerside with Dr. McPhee 
as President, and Miss Carrie Holman, B.A., Secretary-Treasurer. 

The area under the supervision of the Charlottetown Children’s Aid 
Society was extended so as to comprise the whole of Queen’s and King’s 
oo The entire Province is thus organized under the Children’s Aid 

ociety. 
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A bill, prepared by a Committee of the Social Service Council, for 
the protection of.the children of unmarried parents has passed its second 
reading in the Legislature and is now pending. The provisions of this 
Bill are similar to those of the Ontario Act. 

Four children have been made wards of the Children’s Aid Society, 
and placed in foster homes. 

Quebec—The Children’s Bureau, Montreal, organized in November, 
1919, is primarily a home-finding agency for dependent Protestant chil- 
dren from infancy to the age of 14. 

The Bureau, realizing the tragedy of misfits, seeks to place its wards 
in the environment best suited to their mental, moral and physical well- 
being. Every child before placement is detained for a period of two weeks 


.in the Receiving Home of the Children’s Bureau. The opening of this 


Home on March 15th, 1923, marked a milestone in the development of 
chiid welfare work in Montreal. During the period of hospitalization, the 
child undergoes a complete medical, mental, and social diagnosis. The 
Medical Advisor is in attendance daily, and the arrangement of the build- 
inx permits the isolation in cubicles of the new arrivals. Poutine tests are 
undertaken and treatment prescribed. As far as possible, every child is 
sent out in sound condition. It will readily be understood that this method 
greatly reduces the danger of spreading infectious diseases to congregate 
institutions. Moreover, the personality of the child is given careful and 
sympathetic attention, and the chances of misplacement are thercky less- 
ened. 

The Bureau acts as the clearing-house for applications for admission 
to the affiliated institutions, and in this way is often the means of prevent- 
ing the break-up of families. Growing out of the Institutional work, has 
come the conviction that the family offers the best environment for the 
development of the normal child. The gratifying results obtained by the 
Bureau in foster home placement have amply justified the adoption of this 
scheme. 

Boys and girls from fourteen upwards are given vocational guidance, 
and are supervised in wage homes. 

At the outset of the year 1924, the Committee and the Staff of the 
Bureau found themselves confronted by numerous problems: the care of 
the feeble-minded, the temporary placement of children, the inter-relation 
of a family agency and of a child-caring agency, were only a few. The 
Bureau therefore welcoméd the suggestion of the Children’s Division of 
the Montreal Council of Social Agencies of bringing to Montreal, Mr. 
C. C. Carstens of the Child Welfare League of America to make a brief 
survey of the children’s work within the Council. At the time of writ- 
ing, the results of Mr. Carstens’ survey have not yet been made public, 
but there is sufficient evidence to predict that an advance will be made 
along the lines of the extension of foster home placement, the establish- 
ment of a home for high grade mental defectives, and of cottage plan 
institutions rather than congregate buildings. 

Saskatchewan—Since the first of the year, the Bureau of Child Protec-. 
tion, of the Province of Saskatchewan, in addition to their usual activi- 
ties in inspecting homes, reports of neglect and cruelty, and arranging for 
juvenile court cases, authorizing commitments, prosecutions, ete., recently 
had some amendments to the Children’s Protection Act passed by the 
Legislature, the provisions being — as follows :— 





Where there is a Children’s Aid Society established in the City they 
must appoint a Probation Officer for the Juvenile Court, and the city must 
pay such officer a salary to be approved by the Society. Two additional 
provisions are made for children to be committed, one is for any child 
who is an habitual delinquent, and another one is for any child whose 
parents or guardians refuse to permit medical or surgical treatment or 
other remedial care necessary for the health of the child when ordered by 
competent authority. The Court is prohibited from making any commit- 
ment excepting on the authority of the Commissioner or Children’s Aid 
Society. Where a child is committed and residence has been in an orphan- 
age, boarding home or correctional or charitable institution, the Municipal- 
ity in which such institution is located is not held liable for the Order for 
Maintenance to be drawn upon them. Authority is given to the Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Child Protection, on behalf of the Children’s Aid So- 
cieties to Sign any contracts or agreements made between foster parents 
and Children’s Aid Societies. Authority is withdrawn from any person 
to surrender to a corporated boys’ or girls’ home or asylum, and such sur- 
renders and commitments can only be made to this Bureau and Children’s 
Aid Societies authorized to be incorporated under the Act. 


Sections dealing with maternity, nursing and other homes have been 
added to the Act, which prohibit any person in a city or town engagetl in 
the business of receiving and lodging girls or women for accouchment, for 
hire or reward, or keeping unmarried women with infants for board and 
lodging, or keeping a maternity boarding house or home shall notify the 
superintendent of the fact, and such places are to be inspected by the 
Public Health Department. Provision is made also under this heading 
that no child shall be transferred under seven years of age from one of such 
homes to another without the consent of the Bureau. The proprietors of 
such premises are prohibited from advertising that they will adopt a child 
or hold out any inducement to parents to part with their offspring without 
first notifying the Bureau. These last provisions are an attempt to pro- 
hibit what is commonly known as “baby farming,” and also to prohibit 
the handing around of children from one party to another without proper 
authority, which in some instances practically amounts to an illicit traffic 
in children. 


A Child Welfare Conference of all the workers in connection with the 
Canadian Association of Children Protection Officers in Saskatchewan is 
being held at Saskatoon during Easter Week. The chief speaker is to be 
C. C. Carstens, Director of Child Welfare League of America. 


There has been a movement on foot in some of the cities of Saskatche- 
wan to endeavor to get away as far as possible, from the custom of housing 
neglected and dependent children in orphanages and such other institutions, 
and an attempt will be made to have such children placed out in private 
homes. More attention is being paid to the investigating of any homes in 
which dependent children are placed. 


The Report of the Bureau of Child Protection for the period endjng 
December 31st, 1923, gives the following statistics : 
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Children’s Protection Act: 


Number of Children committed or surrendered to the Bureau 
or to the Three Children’s Aid Societies of Saskatoon, 
Moose Jaw and Regina, during 1923 0202. 192 
Children under supervision, Dec. 31st, 1922 22.0... eee 1994 





2186 
Deduct: 


Discharged, adopted, married, deceased, of age, ete..................... 89 





Total under supervision, December 31, 1923.22.02... .ccceeeeeeeee 2097 


Now Placed as follows: 
A re sha anas spbense ge eeuenal 1508 
In Shelters or Orphanages ................. achicha iaicabcebreaen 108 
Returned to Parents or Relatives —..............cc0.eeeeceeceeeeeeeee 409 
Ra Cwrmetininl TenetitertIene nnn. inna csin. oscsccececccacecececsensecceee 43 
In Defective Home and Sanatorium .....000000000000.0......eeeee eee 29 





The Adoption of Children Act: 
Court Orders issued since the Act came into force May 1, 1922 
Oy Bs Ten CN peitcisnitciessnceitsncnaisaninsitlicaites ictal sabcsiniiatiinsiasitaiemaaaas 84 
Of these there were Wards of the Bureau .........020.2.22........- 27 
Wards of Children’s Aid Societies —.....2.........0.2....c.scesceeeeceeeees 16 
Nurfiber of adoptions not Wards _......-...........---...sccesecceseeees 31 
Number of petitions now pending —.......0020..00..2..20.eeeee ee 30 


The Mothers’ Allowance Act. 


From coming into effect, May, 1918 to Dec. 31, 1923, 1903 
applications have been dealt with, and of this number 
754 were in force at Dec. 31st, 1923, with the total paid 

SUG) TR I OE ai tiscdecssicsicecninipiccstecnensicaptnteatameibiaa $215,640.00 

at an average, per family of (monthly) -.......2222..... 24.94 

- Children under 16 years of &ge, represented in these families, 2618 


The Blind and Deaf Children of Saskatchewan under institutional care 
number : 
18 Blind Children in the Ontario School for the Blind, Brantford. 
2 Blind Children in Blind Institutions in Montreal. 
44 Deaf Children in the Manitoba School for the Deaf, Winnipeg. 
The Tuition Fee for both Deaf and Blind is paid by the Bureau. 


Juvenile Court Acts. 


In 1923 authorizations have been given and trials arranged by the 
Bureau for 231 cases. 


Of these there have been given to local justices where delin- 
GIy TRG A Onan cesses 41 

And cases taken by Judge Ethel MacLachlan acting as a Jus- 

tice of the Peace and authorized by the Bureau to act as 

NE FI isin sin ineinstes-idniaitaitintssnainiaicne ial 








GENERAL. 


Canada. 
Finds Starved Waifs in Luxurious Homes. 


That from 20 to 25 per cent of all Canadian school children are under- 
nourished was the opinion expressed by-Dr. L. P. MacHaffie, at the month- 
ly meeting of the Home and School Club, Ottawa, March 13, 1924. 

The speaker stated that neglect of parents and improper home environ- 
ment were the commonest causes of malnutrition and fatigue. Fatigue 
could not exist for any length of time without malnutrition, and the re- 
verse was also true. The teacher should co-operate in preventing both 
these conditions by drawing the parents’ attention to a child who was less 
robust than his or her schoolmates. 

The percentage of under-nourished children, was not always highest 
among children coming from poorer homes, but was usually higher among 
the well-to-do. 

“T have seen children in homes of luxury who were like little starved 
Russians, and I have seen children in the homes of the poorer classes who 
were fat, healthy and happy.” The speaker contended that some of the 
reasons were that the poorer child got a plain and nutritious diet porridge 
instead of patent breakfast food, and milk instead of cambric tea, went 
infrequently to the movies, and was blessed with less neurotic parents 
in a home which was freer from discord. 

The speaker then referred to the chief physical defects which cause 

malnutrition. These he contended could be detected by a thorough medical 
examination, but faulty home management was in the majority of cases 
more likely to be the primary cause. One of the most important points to 
consider, was the proper feeding of the child,—to see that it got the essen- 
tial kind of food at regular hours and that it was eaten slowly and proper- 
ly masticated. 
' Dr. MacHaffie thought it was necessary to correct the condition of 
malnutrition in childhood before it became strikingly prevalent among 
adults if Canada was to be saved from becoming a race of thin, hollow- 
chested, tired, nervous and dyspeptic creatures. 


In the five provinces of Canada, in which Mothers’ Allowances’ Legis- 
lation has been passed allowances were paid in the last year to 6,736 moth- 
ers, and 19,350 children, the total paid in allowances for an average month 
amounting to $254,790.54. 

In an inquiry made by the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, it has 
been ascertained that there are at present 21,557 dependent children in in- 
stitutions in the 6 provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, On- 
tario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. A brief statistical summary of the re- 
sults of the inquiry will be published shortly. 


The Social Service Council of Canada. 

The Child Welfare Committee of the Social Service Council of Can- 
ada presented to the Annual Meeting of that Council in the end of Janu- 
ary a report on Maternity Welfare Services throughout Canada. The 
year’s study emphasized the fact, already made apparent by our high 
maternal mortality rate, that throughout Canada there is urgent need of 
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increased facilities for the promotion of maternal welfare, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were recommended with the hope that their adoption might 
have an appreciable effect upon the present situation. 

(1) Statistics :-— 

Provision by the Government of each Province, for the collection, 
compilation and publication of detailed information regarding the 
volume and nature of the maternity work done in all institutions in 
their respective areas. 

That the Province of Quebec take steps to enter the Registration 
Area at the earliest possible date, for the purpose of facilitating in- 
quiries which are so frequently based upon vital statistics. 

(2) Departments of Health :— 

The setting up of a separate Ministry of Health in each Province 
where such action has not already been taken. 
(3) Education :— 

The serious consideration by the Governments of the Provinces 
of the urgent need which exists for increased appropriations for health 
literature and public health nurses. 

Publication by the press of articles discussing the advantages 
arising from and the necessity for pre-natal work. 

(4) Pre-natal Care :— 

Consideration by the various Provincial Governments of the fact 
that under present conditions there exists in many cases entire or al- 
most entire lack of pre-natal care, and that facilities for efficient care 
in child-birth are at many points not available at all: that the Health 
Organizations of the various provinces take these matters into con- 
sideration with a view to providing satisfactory remedy for the same. 


The Standing Committee on Child Welfare of the Social Service Coun- 
cil of Canada is this year proposing to make two or three full descriptive 
studies of limited’ geographical areas, a small town and surrounding rural 
district in each case, for the purpose of discovering and recording all con- 
ditions which affect child life to a considerable degree. 

The Immigration Committee of The Social Service Council of Canada 
presented a resolution to the Anuual Meeting of that Council in the end of 
January which deals with child immigration, in part, as follows :—“Your 
committee is much impressed by the responsibility incurred by the en- 
couragement of child immigration on a large scale. The family group is 
the fundamental unit of the state and is therefore the ideal unit of immi- 
gration. The existence in Great Britain of many children who are orphans, 
and of adolescents for whom there is no employment is forcing this mat- 
ter upon the attention of the governments of Great Britain and of the Do- 
minions. Agreements for regulating this type of immigration are now 
under discussion between representatives of Canada and the motherland. 
Public opinion in Canada will demand that only children who are war- 
ranted to be sound in health, mentality, and character shall be admitted; 
but will it be equally insistent upon the proper safeguarding of these young 
people after they are admitted? Here again the question of environment 
needs increased attention. The responsibility of Canada for such children 
can hardly be discharged by annual or semi-annual visits of an inspector 
to the homes in which they are adopted or the places in which they work. 
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The provincial and local governments should have full information as to 
the placing of all such children who should come under the supervision of 
provincial and local officials appointed to safeguard child life. They 
should be related to the church and to the local school system and to an 
official or voluntary public health agency. The whole question of child 
immigration needs to be considered by persons expert in health, education, 
and recreation and interested in all matters relating to the home and school 
life of a normal child, who might formulate a policy for the regulation of 
all agencies dealing with this phase of immigration, which would bring 
tosan end the present inadequate and antiquated system of government in- 
spection. 

Your committee would point out the inconsistency involved in solicit- 
ing an increase of population through immigration while losing the lives 
of infants and mothers in Canada through ignorance and lack of care. 
They therefore warmly commend all well-directed efforts towards the di- 
minution of infant and maternal mortality such as now being made by 
official departments of public health and voluntary agencies. They believe 
that it is of vital importance that the native-born population should in- 
crease at least proportionately to the growth of the immigrant population ; 
and that an increase in the alien immigrant population much more rapid 
than that of the native-born would, in the long run, prove highly danger- 
ous.” 

The Immigration Committee of this Council is devoting the major 
portion of its time during 1924 to the study of the question of child im- 
migration with all its ramifications. 


National Council of Women. 


The question of better local meat supply throughout Canada to assist 
in preventing Tuberculosis is the special feature of the National Council of 
Women in their Child Welfare Public Health programme. This Council 
has always been foremost in agitating for better milk and meat supplies, 
assisting the Veterinary General in awakening publie opinion to secure 
tuberculin testing of dairy herds, and aiding the Live Stock Branch and 
Dairy Division of the Federal Department of Agriculture in every Way 
possible to gain publicity for its publications, and audience for its speakers. 


Last June, at Halifax, it was resolved “that the National Council of 
Women of Canada, in annual meeting assembled, do most vigorously pro- 
test against the prohibition of the importation, manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine, which under proper inspection and supervision, is a pure 
food and is in general use throughout the civilized world.” 

During the last Session, a Bill was passed limiting the time of manu- 
facture of Oleo in’ Canada to August 31, 1923, and the sale to March 1, 
1924. ' 

The National Council is now undertaking a campaign to obtain free- 
dom of manufacture and entry of Oleomargarine to the Dominion, in 
which Mrs. Adam (Dr. Elizabeth) Shortt of Ottawa is leading. 

Canadian Girl Guides—The Girl Guide movement was founded by Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, the Chief Scout, to afford an attractive scheme of 
work and play whereby girls should receive a special training in character 
and efficiency. The training tends in four main directions : “(a) character 
and intelligence; (b) skill and technical knowledge; (c) service for others ; 
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and practices planned for the purpose. Development of ‘he individuality 
of the girl is one of the essential points. 

The movement is designed to help parents and teachers in their task 
of education for good citizenship. It is a non-class, non-political and inter- 
denominational. A guide on enrollment promises (1) To be loyal to God 
and the King, (2) to help others at all times, (3) to obey the Guide Law. 


The Guide Law is :— ° 
A Guide’s honour is to be trusted. 
A Guide is loyal. 
A Guide’s duty is to be useful and to help others. 
A Guide is a friend to all and a sister to every other Guide. 
A Guide is courteous. 
A Guide is a friend to animals. ’ 
A Guide obeys orders. 
A Guide smiles and sings under difficulties. 
A Guide is thrifty. 
10. A Guide is clean in thought, word and deed. 

Guides were first organized in Canada in 1910. The Canadian Council 
of the Girl Guides Association was formed in 1912, and corporated by 
Dominion Statute in 1917. The Chief Commissioner for Canada is Mrs. 
H. D. Warren of Toronto, and the Canadian Guide Headquarters are at 
22 College Street, Toronto. 

The movement has three distinct branches: Brownies, for girls 8 to 
11; Guides for girls 11 to 16, and Rangers for girls over 16. In October, 
1923, there were 406 Guide companies, 116 Brownie Packs and 14 Ranger 
Companies active in Canada. Each company or pack manages its own 
funds, but makes no contribution to Headquarters. 

Items—Miss Wolton, the Red Corder from England, is at present 
holding Officers’ Training Courses throughout Canada. These courses 
have to date been held in the Maritime Provinces, Montreal, Kingston and 
Brantford. 

The four Patrol Leaders who will represent Ontario at the World 
Eamp at Foxlease, England, next July, are :— 

Betty Lang, Toronto; Alice Harris, Walkerville; Alice McCabe, To- 
ronto; Gertrude Johnson, Walkerville. 


CORN AWA WN 


THE WORK OF THE BOY SCOUTS ASSOCIATION. 


The Boy Scouts Assotiation continues to do a wonderful work for the 
boys of Canada by making available to them the programme of Scouting 
which is character- -forming by recreational education carried on to a large 
extent in the great healthy school of the “OUT-OF-DOORS.” 

Scouting develops the spirit and habit of resourcefulness and the 
cheerful facing of difficulties. Those were the qualities of the Canadian 
pioneers and embodied in their descendants have given us a large number 
of the great names in Canadian history. 

The big problem which all such Movements have to face is that of 
Leadership and the Boy Scouts Association in Canada gave it very care- 
ful consideration. At the end of 1923 they had succeeded in training in- 
tensively something over 300 of their leaders, giving them the famous 
English Gillwell-Training Course for Scoutmasters. 
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Counting all ranks, including Wolf Cubs, Scouts, Sea Scouts, Rover 
Scouts and their Leaders, the total membership in Canada at the end of last 
vear was 51,204. 

The Scout Movement seems to be gaining in favour with the churches 
of all denominations. In the hands of trained leaders, Scouting presents 
great opportunities for the development of the boy religiously. 

The most important event in Scouting during the year was the visit 
of Sir Robert Baden-Powell who travelled “right across Canada with Lady 
Baden-Powell and received a most enthusiastic welcome everywhere. 

The great need for Scouting seems to arise from the extensive move- 
ment of peoples from rural to urban centres. 

Scouting teaches boys through woodcraft to get out into the open, 
to seek wide spaces and to realize God through his handiwork. In the 
words of Sir Robert Baden-Powell, “The four main divisions of the Scout 
Training are :-— 


(a) Individual character-training in resourcefulness, observation 
and self-reliance. 

(b) Physical health. 

(c) The handicrafts or hobbies leading to life work. 

(d) Service for nee. 


John Wannamaker said: “Save a man you save one person, save a 
boy and you save a whole muuiltiplic ation table.” 

La Federatiof des Femmes Canadiennes-Francaises—Since the first 
of the year, suitable clothing and footwear has been provided for children 
to enable them to attend school; many layettes have been issued by the 
President of The Layette Committee, and bilingual night schools have 
been continued, where French is not taught in the established schools, i.e., 
Victoria, Alexandria, etc. ; 

As a result of her appeal to the Prime Minister of Ontario, on behalf 
of the parents of Clarkstown, Mme. Marchand succeeded in having the 
school in that village re-opened, and the children of 400 families were able 
to resume their schooling, of which they had been deprived since 1922. 

The Council for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada— 

In January a BULLETIN on “Child Labour in the Country,” was 
issued and sent to all the clergy, social workers and others specially inter- 
ested, of the Church of England in Canada. 

As a result of a special appeal made to Anglican Sunday School 
throughout Canada on behalf of the refugee Christian children from Asia 
Minor now in Greece, the Council has through the Save The Children 
Fund set up five additional kitchens in Greece. 

The Executive and General Secretary of the Council have during 
the winter been following up with the Federal Government the resolution 
passed at the annual meeting of the Council at Calgary last September 
relative to the need of more careful selection and subsequent supervision 
of juvenile immigration to Canada. 

The workers of the Council have done as usual considerable personal 
work in the interest of children. 


Great Britain—In reply to a question asked in the House of Commons 
London, England, whether the overseas trade department exercised any 


supervision over emigrants from Barnardo Homes in the Dominions to 
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which they went, and if so, how long had there been supervision, and 
what was the nature of it, William Lunn, parliamentary secretary for 
overseas trade, replied that the supervision of any class of British emi- 
grants was a matter for the Government of the Dominion receiving the 
emigrants to consider, and not the Imperial Government. After describ- 
ing the measures of supervision of immigrants carried out by the Canadian 
Government and Barnardo Homes, Mr. Lunn added that the Canadian 
Government had intimated that a visit from representatives of the Im- 
perial Government with a view to obtaining first-hand information with 
regard to the system of child migration and specially the placing and 
supervision of children in Canada, ‘would be very welcome. Therefore, it 
had been decided that representatives of the Overseas Settlement Com- 
mittee should visit Canada during the coming summer. 


Mr. Lunn said that he had received with great satisfaction an inti- 
mation that the Canadian Department of Immigration would gladly af- 
ford such representatives all possible assistance in their mission. 


The United States—The infant mortality rate in the expanding birth- 
registration area of the United States fell from 99.9 in 1915 to 75.6 in 1921, 
according to statistics published by the Bureau of the Census. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 24 per cent in the 6 year period. 


Causes of this decrease are to be found in the movement for the pro- 
tection of the health of infants, and doubtless, in the movement for gen- 
eral public health protection and sanitation. The growth within the past 
few years of public interest in‘infant welfare work, in child health work, 
and (recently) in prenatal work for expectant mothers has been note- 
worthy. The distribution of health-instruction pamphlets to mothers by 
city, state, and federal agencies has assumed more and more comprehen- 
sive proportions. The establishment of child-hygiene divisions in 36 
states during the period under review (and of 8 more in 1922) is an indica- 
tion of the awakened interest in the problems of infant and child health. 
Another factor in this decrease, the importance of which should not be 
slighted, is the progress of medical science, the improvement of the tech- 
nical training of physicians, and the increased number of pediatrists. 
The steady extension of sanitation to benefit larger numbers of the popu- 
lation and the improvement of standards for milk distribution, likewise, 
should not be overlooked. All these factors doubtless play their parts in 
the decrease of the infant mortality rate by one-fifth in the short poses of 
Six years. é ai fa 

Much however remains to be accomplished. A further steuaiie of 
the infant mortality rate of the United States may be expected as a result 
of the work of the state divisions of child hygiene and the establishment of 
facilities providing prenatal care for mothers. The value of such work has 
been proved but in many cases it is still in its initial stages. The growth 
of this prenatal work during the next decade and the steady extension of 
infant welfare activities to reach larger and larger numbers of the babies 
born should be accompanied by a decreasing infant mortality rate. 

—(Robert Morse Woodbury, Ph.D., Director of Statistical 
Research, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor.) 
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Two Hundred and Sixteen Cripples at Clinics. 


Two hundred and sixteen little crippled children have been examined 
at the five orthopaedic clinics which were held under the auspices of the 
State Orthopaedic Hospital and the State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare of North Carolina. These clinics have averaged more than forty 
children in attendance at each. 

It has been found that about three-fourths of the children examined 
can be benefited by treatment at the Orthopaedic Hospital, and something 
like one-half of this number have made application for admission. 

These clinics, which are considered one of the most fruitful enterprises 
undertaken by the State Board of Public Welfare, have done much to 
bring the Orthopaedic Hospital to the attention of those whom it can 
help, have emphasized the fact that a good proportion of crippled chil- 
dren can be benefitted by orthopaedic treatment and have stressed the ne- 
cessity for such treatment. 

These clinics for crippletl children are attracting attention outside of 
North Carolina, as evidenced by the numerous inquiries received from 
other parts of the country, and Canada. 


GENERAL U.S.A. 


A Training School in Boyology was recently held in New York, Feb. 
25th to Mar. 4th, under the auspices of the Boy Life Bureau, Knights of 
Columbus, International. The purpose of this course was twofold :— 

1. To interest men in boys. 

2. To demonstrate successful methods of building character and 

training in citizenship through activity. 


All men interested in boy welfare were eligible, and apart from the 
cost of the supper, 35 cents, there were no other expenses. The programme 
began at 6.00 p.m. with supper, songs and announcements, followed by an 
Instruction Period at 6.35, the subjects being “Boyology,” “Nature Study,” 
“Tests,” “Methods of Boy Discipline,” ‘First Aid Demonstration,” and 
“Camping.” At 7.15 the Activity Period began, being a demonstration of 


” 


“Learning by Doing,” “Patriotism,” “Life Saving,” “The Delinquent 
30y,” “Camp Equipment,” “Community Boys’ Meeting,” etc. At 7.40 was 
the Discussion Period, taking the subjects of “Organization Methods,” 
“Instruction Methods,” ““A Model Campfire,” “Big Brothers,” etc., and 
from 8.00 to 8.20 Observation and Competitive Games were played, fol- 
lowed by a closing ceremony. Brother Barnabas, the Vice-President of 
the Canadian Council on Child Welfare is one of the founders and lecturers 
of the course. 


UNITED STATES AND OTHER NOTES. 


(Summarized from the Bulletins of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States.) 

Probation in the Federal Courts—Hearings have been held before the 

House Judiciary Committee and a Sub-Committee of the Senate Judiciary 


Committee on Bills providing for the establishment of a probation system 
in United States Courts, except in the District of Columbia. The passage of 
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these bills would make it possible to extend the principle of the probation 
system now established in connection with State Courts, particularly Juv- 
enile Courts, to the Federal Judicial System. 

Children’s Legislation in Congress—The Congressional Record ot 
February 13th, 1924, states there were at that date 27 child-labor amend- 
ments before Congress. 

The following States are considering legislation for children in their 
various departments: Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Mississippi, New York, Rhode Island. 

The immediate passage of an amendment granting Congress power to 
legislate concerning Child Labour has been strongly urged by representa- 
tives of various child welfare organizations. 

Maternal Mortality in Relation to Infant Deaths—Research studies in 
maternal mortality now in progress in the vital statistics division of the 
New York State Department of Health show that for every 1,000 women 
who die in the State from causes connected with child-birth, 500 of their 
babies die within the first year of life. These studies throw light upon the 
problem of the motherless child. The statistics show that each mother 
who dies from a cause connected with child-birth, leaves on the average 
two or three living children. Careful inquiries made by the Division have 
brought out the fact that in the opinion of the attending physicians from 
one-third to one-half of, these mothers were neglected or given poor care 
. at some time before their confinement, and that a considerable proportion 
of them were suffering from serious illness not connected with their ma- 
ternal condition. 
































































The State Commissioner of Labour of California has announced that 
a thorough investigation is to be made by his department to discover 
whether child labour laws are being obeyed by employers. The investiga- 
tion will include sections of the State where children work on the vege- 
table and fruit crops. 

The February Bulletin of the Indiana State Probation Department 
quotes from the report of one county that only four children out of 189 
brought before the Juvenile Court during 1923 were committed to insti- 
tutions. All the others were left with parents or placed in homes in the 

e County under supervision. 

In a recently inaugurated programme the State of Maine is planning 
for the care, cure and education of every crippled child in the State. Cer- 
tain organizations and women’s clubs are giving their assistance in the 
work of securing the names and addresses of these children. 

Child Labour in Tenements—A hearing on January 10th before the 
New York State Child Welfare Commission to determine whether changes 
should be made in the present law regulating home-work, brought out 
some striking facts with regard to the employment of children in this 
kind of work in New York State. Witnesses at the hearing, many of 
whom were visiting teachers and agents of social welfare organizations 
agreed in their testimony as to the extensive use of young children in the 
manufacture of artificial flowers, embroidery, bead work, etc., and the 
deplorable conditions in the homes. A report of the investigation just 
completed by the Commission showed that nearly a quarter of the fam- 
ilies visited used children: more than 79% of the children were under 
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14 years of age and 35% were 10 or under. 16 p.c. were working illegally 
because the house was not licensed. The economic side of the question is 
one of its most serious phases, the investigators reported, because wages 
for this kind of work are so low. 


HOUSING AND CHILD WELFARE. 


The New York Housing Report recently transmitted to the Legislature 
is largely concerned with housing conditions in New York City. Briefly, 
the Commission found that: 

The trend of rents in New York City is still upward, congestion is 
great and increasing, especially in the cheaper class of apartments, sani- 
tary conditions are bad, repairs have been neglected and thousands and 
thousands of people in the city are sleeping and living in apartments so 
dark that gaslight must be burned all day; so airless that in summer the 
families are forced to sleep on the roofs, so foul smelling because of gar- 
bage in hallways, in courts and streets—that one of the only two windows 
in the whole flat must be kept s.ut.—(Dr. Haven Emerson, former Health 
Commissioner. ) 

Effects of these conditions on the health of adults and children are 
emphasized in the testimony of social and health workers and authorities 
of the city. High rents means less money for food and consequent under- 
nourishment among the children; “with the increase in room crowding,” 
stated Dr. Emerson, “there has been an increase in infant mortality, in 
tuberculosis and in the general death rate. Room crowding is probably 
the most important factor in the spread of “diseases of the respiratory 
tract.” Several speakers pointed out the effect of the darkness of the hous- 
ing accommodation in the development of rickets. 

Judge Edward F. Boyle, Justice of the Children’s Court of New York 
points out the effect of such housing conditions on juvenile delinquency. 
In a letter to the Commission he says that probation has become increas- 
ingly difficult and in many cases utterly hopeless owing to unwholesome 
homes and neighborhood conditions, and consequently there is an increas- 
ing necessity for institutional commitment. To the “doubling up” of 
families in small apartments and the presence of the male lodger, he 
ascribes the delinquency of many adolescent girls. 

Orphans in North Carolina—A careful investigation of the social 
history of all the children in child-caring institutions in North Carolina 
from September 1, 1922 to June 1, 1923, has revealed the fact that less than 
a third of its 3,002 children, white and colored who are in the 21 orphan- 
ages the State are full orphans. Of this number 402 have fathers living; 
1406 have mothers living, 248 have both parents living, 946 are full orph- 
ans, 191 are illegitimate. 54 parents are inmates of State Hospitals for 
the Insane. There are 1193 children who belong to 357 families containing 
3 or more children. A study of the length of time the children have been 
cared for shows 1180 children had been in the orphanages for 5 years or 
over, 226 for 10 years or over. The problem presented is that of investi- 
gating the present condition of the broken homes represented and of re- 
establishing them where Mothers are eligible for ‘““Mothers’ Aid.” 


Classes for Subnormal Children are maintained with the assistance of 
State funds in nine States. The money is given with the provision that the 
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classes must be properly organized and only teachers with special training 
placed in charge of them. 


State Health Work for Mothers and Children is being done in Minne- 
sota among the Indians of the State; in New Jersey, 150 communities had 
undertaken continuous child-hygiene programmes of the Bureau of Chidd 
Hygiene of the State Department of Health to reduce maternal and in- 
fant mortality; in New Mexico, organized baby conferences ; in Florida 
plans to reach rural mothers through ‘ ‘neighborhood institutes”; in West 
Virginia, organizing school health clubs; in Wisconsin, the serving of 
hot lunches in rural and city schools, and forming of mother and baby 
health centres. 

Drop in Chicago’s Juvenile Delinquency—Juvenile Delinquency as 
measured by the number of children brought into the Juvenile Court, 
showed a marked decrease during 1922 as compared with each preceding 
year since 1919, according to the report of the chief juvenile probation 
officer, recently issued. This decrease was particularly striking in the 
case of delinquent boys: only half as many boys were brought into the 
court’in 1922 as in 1919, and there were fewer delinquent boys in court 
in 1922 than in any other year in the court’s history with the exception of 
1909 and 1912. While the number of girls in court in 1922 shows a de- 
crease as compared with the previous year, it is not in proportion .to the 
decrease in the boys’ cases. 


FRANCE. 
* 

Prevention of Tuberculosis Among Children—The famous Dr. Ar- 
mand-Delille tells of his experience with over 2,500 children ranging in age 
from 3 to 10 years who were removed from the homes of their tubercu- 
lous parents to a special welfare station outside of Paris. Each child was 
examined by the author at the time of admission to the welfare station and 
annually after that. They remained at the station for periods of years 
varying according o the duration of their parent’s illness. Of all these 
2,500 children only 7 developed tuberculosis, which proved fatal in 2 
cases. This gives a morbidity rate of less than 1-3 of 1 per cent. and a 
mortality rate of less than 1-10 of 1 per cent., while the children remain- 
ing in contact with the bacilli carriers showed in the author’s experience, 
a morbidity rate of 60 per cent., and mortality rate of 40 per cent. 

Garden Village near Rheims—A Garden Village has been built up 
within the last five years in the outskirts of Rheims, in accordance with 
plans drawn up before the war by a group of French philanthropists who 
purposed to combat the falling birthrate with better living environment. 
The city has 3,500 inhabitants of whom 2,200 are children. The houses 
are detached, most of them being 4 rooms and surrounded by gardens. 
Rents are to be proportionately reduced in accordance with the “number 
of children in the family, so that the large families shall pay the lower 
rents. The village has a number of important community enterprises, 
among them a “Mason de 1I’Enfance,” which houses prenatal and infant 
welfare clinics, a milk station, a creche, and a day nursery. Children under 
10 years of age are looked after free of charge during the two weeks fol- 
lowing the birth of another child in the families to which they belong. 
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NETHERLANDS. 


Child Labor—Illegal employment of children is widespread in the 
Netherlands. Very often the municipal authorities themselves issue work 
permits to children in violation of the law. To make the child-labor law 
more effective it is suggested that the school attendance period be raised 
to the age of admission to industrial work recently changed from 13 to 14 
years. Most of the children employed in violation of the law are 11-12 
years old, but there are also a great many under the age of 10. 

Preliminary physical examinations of children are now required for 
employment in the textile industry, in the preparation by hand of flax and 
hemp, in brick making and in lead works. 


UKRAINE. 


Official Report on Child Welfare—A government report on the child 
question in the Ukraine published for the use of Russian authorities be- 
fore the harvest of 1923, gives some facts concerning the lives of depend- 
ent and orphaned children in that country. The harvest may have modified 
some of the figures, but many indicate conditions that are lasting. The 
estimated number of children in the Ukraine is 10,803,000. Of this fum- 
ber over one million are either partially or completely orphaned. More- 
over thousands have been abandoned by parents and are leading a vagrant 
existence. One hundred and fifty thousand children are in State Institu- 
tions or Homes. The condition of these Homes is very bad; 95 per cent. 
it is said, need cleaning ; 65 per cent. have broken windows or no windows 
at all; half have dilapidated furniture; at least one-third have damaged 
roofs, leaky water pipes or holes in the floors. The children are crowded 
together in the best portions of the homes; 2-3 of the children have no 


beds, clothing is scanty, fuel is so scarce that many children have their 
fingers and toes frozen. A high death rate, especially among babies, is 
the result of such conditions. Child delinquency in the Ukraine is also in- 
creasing; crowds of vagrant children living by begging, stealing and 
prostitution. 


CHINA. 


Children of China—During the last two years much interest in the 
welfare of children has developed in China and practically every public 
health agency in the country has turned its attention toward work for the 
young. 

URUGUAY. 

Child Labor in Uruguay—A pamphlet describing child-labor condi- 
tions in Uruguay prepared by the Chief and First Assistant of the Statis- 
tical Section of the National Labor Bureau was recently published for the 
purpose of showing the need of legislation in that country to prevent the 
exploitation of children. According to the figures of the Bureau, there 
are about 31,500 working children in Uruguay. 


ARGENTINA. 


National Children’s Bureau Established—A recent decree of the Min- 
ister of the Interior provides for the establisment of a National Bureau 
for the Protection and Welfare of Children as a part of the National De- 
partment of Public Health. The functions of the new bureau will be to 
study problems of child morbidity and mortality, protection of the mother, 
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school hygiene, child labor, and any other matters relating to child wel- 
fare; to recommend to the Government the establishment of such welfare 
agencies as may be considered necessary ; and to co-ordinate all the child- 
welfare agencies of the country in order to prevent duplication of ffort and 
waste of resources. 

POLAND. 


Child Labor Convention Passed—The Polish Diet during its sitting 
of December 4th, 1923, authorized the ratification of the draft conventions 
of the International Labor Office of the League of Nations fixing a mini- 
mum age of 14 for the admission of children to industrial employment and 
to employment at sea and of the convention regulating the night work of 
young persons employed in industry. 


RUSSIA. 


Care of Children’s Health—By a recent decision of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Public Health, the supervision over school children’s health 
will be extended so as to include older children. The plan also provides 
for the co-operation between school doctors and parents’ councils, for the 
establishment of school clinics with facilities for treatment and diseases, 
open-air schools, schools for mental defectives, vacation stories, and san- 
atoria for recuperating children. 


Abandoned Children—According to recent statistics there are two mil- 
lion homeless children in Russia. In Moscow an institution was estab- 
lished for the shelter of children having neither parents nor home. But 
the result of this institution’s work are contrary to expectations, instead of 
decreasing, the number of homeless children increases. According to 
Russian papers large numbers of them live by robbery and theft. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Maternity Allowances—Figures for the number of maternity allow- 
ances claimed and paid under the Australian system of maternity benefits 
of $25.00 (£5) for each birth shows that allowances were granted for 
practically all the births in 1923. The total cost in that year was $3,428,000, 
of which all but 2.3 per cent. was paid in Mothers’ Allowances. The latest 
report shows an increase in the proportion of births attended by physicians 
from 63.2 per cent. in 1913 to 77.5 per cent in 1923. 


ITALY. 


National Conference on Hygiene—In the last week of November, 
1923, the first National Conference on Hygiene in Italy was held under 
the auspices of the Government of the Province of Milan. The majority 
of the Italian provinces sent representatives to the Conference. 

A resolution was passed in favor of establishing in each province a 
public-health bureau with the following functions: The prevention of con- 
tagious endemic diseases, and of tuberculosis, venereal diseases, alcohol- 
ism, the carrying on of prenatal and child-welfare work, school hygiene in 
rural districts, protection of the health of industrial workers, stimulation 
of training in special schools for nurses and welfare workers, the education 
of the masses of the people in hygiene. 
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SIAM. 


Siam’s First Health Centre—A health centre has been opened in Bang- 
kok by the Siamese Red Cross under the direction of a Siamese nurse who 
received her training with the Philippine Red Cross Chapter. The work 
began on a small scale but is rapidly growing and is soon to have the 
service of a full-time physician. 


PANAMA. 


Child Health Programs—A — of public health education is 
soon to be instituted in Panama by representatives of the American Child 
Health Association at the official invitation of the authorities of Panama. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mothers’ Pensions—A private members resolution calling for the es- 
tablishment of “a mothers’ pension” system was introduced in the House 
of Commons, Feb: 20th, by a Labor member. Mr. Philip Snowden, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, speaking for the new Labor Government, declared 
that the government accepts the principle of the resolution and that mea- 
sures have already been taken through the appointment of experts to 
study the subject for preparing a practical legislative measure which the 
Government will support. 

Morals. Bill—The Labor Government is introducing in the House of 
Commons a bill for the protection of young persons. Important cgi 
would (1) classify wilful destruction of the life of an unborn child a 
murder; (2) mi ike any woman who seduces a boy liable to two years st 
hard labor—‘woman” meaning any female over 16 and “boy” any male 
under 18; (3) prohibit children under 16 from performing, singing or be- 
ing exhibited for gain; (4) raise the marriage age to 16 for both sexes 
(now 14 for boys and 12 for girls). 

Other provisions restrict the sale and use of tobacco and liquor to or 
by minors. 


Juvenile Unemployment—In an editorial in its January 19th issue, 
the London Times discusses the deplorable situation of the boys and 
girls who have left school and who have neither work, nor opportunity for 
continued education. As the period of unemployment is prolonged the 
condition of the children grows worse through what the Times character- 
izes as “soul-destroying idleness” so that the gene ration that must under- 
take to replace the losses of the Great War is “being wasted before our 
eyés.” E ven in cases where work is obtained the conditions are bad, and 
often men’s work is given to children. Moreover there seems to be a grow- 
ing practice of dismissing young workers as soon as they reach the age 
when an increase of wages must be given. Yhe Times points out two 
possible courses for remedying these conditions—either the compulsory 
day continuation-school classes provided for by the Act of 1918 must be 
set to work or the age of compulsory attendance must be raised with pro- 
vision for half-time attendance when necessary. 


Infant Mortality Rate for 1923—Provisional figures for the year 1923 
indicate an infant mortality rate for England and Wales of 70 deaths per 
1,000 births, and for London alone 60. These rates, which are the lowest 
on record for that country, are only about half the corresponding figures 
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for 1881. In 1922 the rate for England and Wales was 77 and for London 
74. From the figures now available the general death rate during 1923 
appears to have been the lowest ever recorded in England and Wales. 
Vocational Guidance—The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust is insti- 
tuting an experiment in vocational guidance in England and Wales, where 
each year 650,000 boys and girls leave school. A small proportion of this 
number have jobs awaiting them, but the great mass of them for the time 
being swell the ranks of the tnemployed. The purpose of the Trust is to 
find means of guiding these young people through physical and mental 
tests to the work for which they have both the aptitude and the capacity. 


Health of School Children—The recently issued annual report of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education for the year 1922, on 
“The Health of the School Child” contains some reassuring statements. 
Reports of medical officers indicate that in general a substantial improve- 
ment in the physique of the children was noted throughout the country 
during the war, which is attributed to the education of the parents and 
teachers in the needs of the children and to the medical care and provision 
of meals under the school medical service. The report states that the 
general health and physique of the children is now at least as good as it 
was before the war. The direct effects of unemployment and financial 
depression were found to be serious in a few towns, but in general unem- 
ployment does not seem to have greatly affected the health of the children 
of school age. 

Soldiers’ Orphans—The sixth annual report of the Minister of Pen- 
sions, from April 1, 1922 to March 31, 1923, which has just been issued, 
contains information concerning the care of soldiers’ orphans and child- 
ren of disabled men. At the end of the period under_review the number 
of beneficiaries (including the wives of disabled men and the children of 
disabled men and widows) was 2,500,000—320,000 of the number being 
wives and 895,000 children. “The general policy is to place children in 
private families under supervision wherever that course is practicable and 
desirable in the interests of the children.” “Returns received at the end 
of the year showed that out of a total of 17,509 motherless children under 
supervision, 14,543 were in the care of relatives and 1,657 in the care of 
guardians who were not relatives. The remainder were in institutions.” 


IRELAND. 


Pure Milk for Belfast Babies—In order to provide pure milk for the 
babies of the city, the Belfast.Co-Operative Society has acquired several 
large dairy farms in County Down with cattle certified free from tubercu- 
losis. Milk from these farms is given special care in handling, pasteuriza- 
tion, and bottling, and is sold at a slight increase in price as “baby’s milk,” 
The Society began handling milk ten vears ago. The capacity of its plant 
is now 50,000 gallons a week and during the 10 years a surplus of $120,000 
has been paid to the farmers in dividends in accordance with the amount of 
milk bought from each. 

Housing in Dublin—In an interview recently given to the press, the 
Medical Officer of Health for Dublin states that owing to the shortage of 
living accommodations in Dublin, families are now living in houses which 
normally would not be considered fit for animals. Ten years ago, he 
says, a department commission of the local government board of Ireland 
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reported that one-quarter of the tenement houses of Dublin were “not fit for 
habitation” and that one-fifth of the population were living in one-room 
tenements. Practically no houses have been built since that report was 
made. The city cannot venture to close even the worst of these since no 
other shelter would be available for those who were dispossessed. 


GERMANY. 


Child Welfare Work—In December, 1923, the Education Committee 
of the Reichstag adopted unanimously the following resolution: “The 
Reichstag asks the government to use its influence with the Federated 
States to the effect that the proposed curtailing of government expenses 
be applied to education and child welfare only when all other means of 
economy have been exhausted.” Another manifestation in favor of the 
young generation took place when the representatives of the leading child 
welfare agencies of Germany gathered in the Reichstag on December 8th, 
1923, and issued an urgent appeal to the government for the continuation 
of the child welfare work on the present scale in spite of the prevailing 
financial difficulties. Particular emphasis was put on the need of im- 
mediately carrying into effect the National Child Welfare Law and strong 
condemnation was expressed of the present policy of combining classes 
in public schools and thus increasing the number of pupils per teacher. 

Aid to Starving Children—The International Workers’ Aid Society 
held a conference in Berlin in December, 1923, on the subject of the famine 
in Germany. The situation of the children and the increase among them 
of tuberculosis and delinquency were discussed. An account was given of 
the sending of children to foreign countries. Many working-class families 
in France, particularly those whose fathers or brothers had been war 
prisoners in Germany, offered to take German children, but the French 
Government refused to admit the children to France. 

Physical Condition of German Children—Dr. Haven Emerson of Co- 
lumbia University who went to Germany at the invitation of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee to obtain first hand information concerning the 
physical needs of the German children especially those in hospitals and 
schools, has cabled from Berlin that he finds the milk supply of the city 
1-10 the pre-war consumption, and that undernourishment is widespread, 
increasing and genuine. The shortage of food, coal, light, and housing 
facilities, combined with diminished medical supplies and hospital facili- 
ties is causing an increase in disease. 


CANADA. 


Children’s Clinics in Quebec—The Provincial Government of Quebec 
has recently made an appropriation of $500,000 to establish a chain of 
children’s clinics throughout the Province. 

The report has been printed of the result of a three-years’ maternity- 
centre demonstration conducted by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. at 
Thetford Mines, Quebec, which reduced the infant mortality of the town 
from 95 deaths out of 281 live births in 1921 to 22 deaths out of 300 births 
in 1923. 

The Hon. the Attorney General of Ontario introduced an Immigrant 
Children’s Protection Act in the House on April 8th. This Bill received 
its Third Reading the day the House rose. It marks a definite advance in 
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this field and while not embodying all the clauses necessary for a far 
reaching treatment of this problem, it nevertheless ranks favourably in 
the growing column of Canadian Social Legislation. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD 
WELFARE 


which will be ready for circulation in June. 


A Statistical Review of Canadian Schools, prepared by M. C. MacLean, 
M.A., Ottawa. 

Housing and Care of the Dependent Child, with Standards of Placement, 
and a Model Dietary, prepared by Brother Barnabas, F.S.C., Toronto, 
Ont. 

A Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, publication of 
Section IT. 

The Child of Canada’s Hinterlands, prepared by Geo. W. Bartlett, B.A., 
Inspector of Schools, Ericksdale, Manitoba. 

Grants in Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, publication of Section IV. 


PUBLICATIONS CARRYING ARTICLES ON CHILD HEALTH. 


Public Health Journal, published by the Canadian Public Health Associa- 
tion, Toronto. 

The Canadian Nurse and Hospital Review, published by the Canadian Na- 
tional Association of Trained Nurses, Vancouver, B.C. 

Social Welfare, published by the Social Service Council of Canada, 
Toronto. 

Bulletin of the Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Toronto. 

Bulletin of the Council for Social Service of the Church of England in 
Canada, Toronto. 

Bulletin—Teachers of Auxiliary Classes, Dept. of Education, Toronto. 

Red Cross Junior, Published by the Junior Red Cross, Toronto. 

The Canadian Child, published in the interests of Child Welfare by the 
Canadian Child Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Journal of School Hygiene, published by the American Social Hygiene 
Association of New York. 

The Nation’s Health, a monthly magazine devoted to Community, Indus- 
trial and Institutional Health Problems, published by the Modern 
Hospital Publishing Co., Chicago. 

The American Child, a monthly bulletin of General Child Welfare, pub- 
lished by the National Child Labor Committee, New York. 

Hygeia, a Journal of Individual and Community Health, published by the 
American Medical Association. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, published by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, New York. 

American Journal of Diseases of Children, published by the America 
Medical Association. 

The Playground, published monthly by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, New York. 

Child Welfare Magazine, official organ of the National Congress of 
Mother and Parent,—Teacher Association, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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Child Health—American Child Health Organization, New York. 

The Training School Bulletin, published by the Training School Vineland, 
N.Y. 

Ungraded, published by the Ungraded Teachers’ Association, New York. 

The Family, published monthly by the American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work, New York. 

Public Health Nurse, published by the National Organization of the 
Public Health Nurse, New York. 

Journal of Home Economics, published by the American Home Economics 
Association, Baltimore, N.Y. 

The World’s Children, a quarterly journal of Child Care and Protection, 
considered from an International Viewpoint, London, England. 

The Child, a monthly Journal devoted to Child Welfare, edited by T. N. 

Kelynock, M.D., London, England. 

Maternity and Child Welfare, the official organ of the Centrat Council for 
Infant and Child Welfare, London, England. 

National Health, a Journal of State, Municipal and Voluntary Health Ad- 

ministration, published ky the National Health Society, London, Eng. 

Home and Country, The Women’s Institutes Journal, published by the 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes, London, England. 

The Creche News, a record of the Day Nursery World, London, England. 

Maternity and Child Welfare in India, the organ of the Lady Chelmsford 
all India League for Maternity and Child Welfare, published quarterly. 

3ulletin International de la Protection de l’Enfance, Brussels, Belgium, 
(French). 


PUBLICATIONS LISTED IN THE CHILD WELFARE NEWS 
SUMMARY, WASHINGTON, U.S.A. 


Children in the Mentai-Hygiene Clinic of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, by 
Winifred Richmond, Associate Psychiatrist, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington. Mental Hygiene, (New York), January, 1924. 

An outline of the work for children done by the mental-hygiene 
clinic of St. Elizabeth's, which devotes a half day a week to children 
brought to it by the courts and by Washington social workers. 

Laws Relating to Mothers’ Pensions in the United States Passed During 
the Years 1920 to 1923, inclusive. U.S. Children’s Bureau Washing- 
ton, 1924. This bulletin supplements, so far as the United States is 
concerned, Publication No. 63, in which mothers’ pension laws in the 
United States, Canada, Denmark, and New Zealand up to the year 
1919, were compiled. In the new publication the text of new laws or 
amendments*to old laws passed in the United States since 1919 are 
inclded. Forty-two states, Alaska and Hawaii now grant aid to 
dependent children in their own homes. 

The Problem Child, by Phyllis Blanchard, Ph.D., and Richard H. Paynter, 
Jr., Ph.D., Child Guidance Clinic No. 1, The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Mental Hygiene (New York), January, 1924. 
Report of a study of 500 problem children (half of them rural schools) 
made in three of the child-guidance clinics conducted by the National 
Committee for Mental Ilygiene as a part of the Commonwealth Fund 
Programme for the prevention of delinquency. Tests made among 
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the problem group were compared with tests among an unselected 
group of 337 school children thus giving an indication of the fre- 
quency of such factors as mental defect, physical defects, misgrading 
in school, and personality difficulties, among the problem children as 
compared with the “control” group. 

Problems of the Quasi-Delinquent in the School by Dorothy Wallace, psy- 
chiatric social worker, Child Guidance Clinic No. 2, The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, Mental Hygiene (New York), Janu- 
ary, 1924. A discussion of the agencies within the school system 
which may be used for the prevention of delinquency—special classes 
for abnormal children, special attention to physical defects, the visit- 
ing-teacher movement, vocational. guidance, continuation schools, em- 
ployment supervision, and the social influence of the educational sys- 
tem as seen in the cases of children coming before th child guidance 
clinic at Dallas, Texas. Analysis of the factors in the group of be- 
haviour cases cited shows the importance of the school factor in each 

Some Extra-Curricular Problems of the Classroom, by Bernard Glueck. 
This reprint of Mr. Glueck’s article which appeared in School and 
Society, (New York) for February 9, may be secured on requeSt from 
the Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 50 E. 
Forty-Second St., New York. 

The Public Health Nurse, The Tuberculosis Problem, and the Child, by 
William Palmer Lucas, M.D., Professor of Pediatrics, University of 
California Medical School. Hospital Social Service, (New York), 
February, 1923. Paper read at the meeting of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, Santa Barbara, June, 1923. 

Selected Bibliography of Books on Public Health. Second edition. Re- 
vised to January, 1924. National Health Council, 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. A list\of books of general interest and importance in 
public health prepared for the use of sanitarians, libraries, and the 
general public. The Council also announces the appearance early in 
1924 of the first five books of its National Health Series. The books 
are written in popular style by leading health authorities. 

The Crippled Children of Virginia, by Allen F. Voshell, Instructor in 

Orthopedic Surgery in the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 
University of Virginia, 1924. (Record Extension Series). Deals 
with the problem of crippled children in Virginia, of whom the au- 
thor estimates there are 7,500. Reviewed in The Crippled Child, 
(Cleveland) for February, 1924. 

Directory of Family Social Work Societies in the United States and Can- 
ada with a Selected List of Foreign Societies. New York, American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work, 1924. 25 pp. 

The Education of the Crippled Child, by Jane Neil. The Crippled Child, 
(Cleveland), February, 1924. Summarizes some of the special fea- 
tures of the schools and classes for crippled children conducted by 
the Board of Education in Chicago. The trend in the Chicdgo schools 
is away from the thought that all crippled children must be trained for 
“trades.” By far the greater number of eighth-grades graduates for 
the last four years are in high school and a number of older ones are 
in college. 

The Seattle (Washington) Juvenile Court Report, 1923. Issued January 1, 
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1924. Contains a significant review of the social factors in the com- 
munity which indicate that today’s neglected children forecast the 
crime problem of the next decade. 

Schools and Classes for the Blind, 1921-22. U.S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington. Bulletin 1923, No. 51. Advance sheets from the Bi- 
ennial Survey of Education in the United States. 

The Delinquent Girl; a study of the girl on parole in Massachusetts, by 
Edith N. Burleigh and Frances R. Harris, New York School of Social 
Work, Studies in Social Work, Child Welfare Series Monograph, 
No. 3, New York, 1923, 118 pp. ‘A study of parole as worked out under 
the Massachusetts system which separates parole from both the court 
and the institution on the principle that its object is the re-establish- 
ment of the paroled person in the community, while both court and 
institution are instruments of segregation. Principles and methods 
are illustrated at each point by cases involving feeblemindedness, ill 
health, psychopathic personality, mental disease, and illegitimacy are 
submitted showing continuous treatment from commitment to dis- 
charge. 

Mental Hygiene Problems of Maladjusted Children, by Elizabeth E. Far- 
rell, Ungraded, New York, February, 1924. Includes the report of a 
study made in a selected school in New York showing the tendency 
toward the development of conduct problems in classes in which the 
same demands are made on children of widely varying intellectual 
ability and educational attainments. 

Special Education in Detroit, by Alice B. Metzner. Ungraded, New York, 
February, 1924. Covers the work of the Day School for the Deaf, 
the School for Cripples, open-air classes for tubercular children, class- 
es for the special training of children with speech defect, for gifted, 
and for mentally defective children. 

Addresses and the Proceedings of the Sixty-First Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Asociation, held at Oakland, San Francisco, July 
1-6, 1923. National Education Association, Washington, 1068 pp. 

A Brief Report on Requirements for Public Health Nurses in 83 Cities, 
by Margaret K. Stack, R.N., Director of Public Nursing, Connecticut 
State Department of Health, American Journal of Public Health, 
New York, Jan., 1924. 

The Manhattan Health Society, a co-operative nursing service for people 
of moderate income, by Olive B. Husk, R.N., Director of Manhattan 
Health Society. Public Health Nurse, New York, January, 1924. 

Public Health in the United States, an outline with statistical data by Harry 
H. Moore. Introduction by Haven Emerson. Illustrated, Harper & 
sros., New York, 1923. 557 pp. Subjects discussed: The human and 
economic costs of disease; the warfare against disease; the exploit- 
ation of ignorance regarding disease; conquest of disease by health; 
the expanding field of public health. 

Report of International Health Education Conference of the World Con- 
ference on Education, held under the auspices of the National Educa- 
tion Association, San Francisco, June 28-July 6, 1923, American Child 
Health Association, New York, 346 pp. Subjects discussed at the 
meetings included health education programmes, nutrition, physical 
examinations, the relation of physicians, dentists, and nurses to 
health education, and the training of teachers and leaders. 
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Suggestions for a Program for Health Teaching in the High School, by 
Dorothy Hutchison, U.S. Bureau of Education, Health Education, 
No. 15, 1923. 40 pp. Bibliographies for students and for teachers are 
included. 

Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the Association of Government 
Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, held at Richmond, 
Va., May 1-4, 1923, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 352. 
Miscellaneous Series 212 pp. Full reports of the sessions on women and 
children in industry are included. 

Case Studies from the Department of Sociology, Catholic University, No. 
1. C.K. Semi-Delinquent Boy, by Paul H. Furfey. The Catholic Char- 
ities Review, Washington, January, 1924, 

Causes of Defective Children; Prenatal Development Affected by Glandu- 
lar Disturbances in the Mother, induced by Unfavourable Environ- 
ment, by Max Schlapp, Journal of Heredity, (Washington), Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

Children’s Police in Amsterdam, by C. FE. G. Hogendyk, Police Commissary 
of Amsterdam, Chief of Children’s Police, International Record of 
Child Welfare Work. (Brussells), December 31, 1923. Contains a 
valuable analysis of the objectives in child protection through police 
activity, and an account of the organization and accomplishments of 
the children’s police division in Amsterdam since its establishment in 
May, 1920. 

An Institutional Experience by L. W. Brookings: The Mental Defective in 
Court, by Dr. Margaret Patterson; The Mental Defective and Perma- 
nent Supervision, by C. M. Hincks. Social Welfare, (Toronto), Jan- 
uary, 1924. A series of articles dealing with the problem of mental 
defect in Canada. 

American Public Health Association. Addresses given at the annual meet- 
ing, Boston, October, 1923. American Journal of Public Health, New 
York, December, 1923. 

Among the addresses is one by Dr. Haven Emerson of New York on 
“The Manhattan Health Society; a co-operative service to provide 
visiting nursing and health protection.” 

Behind the Court-Room Door. National Probation Association, New 
York, December, 1923. 

A leaflet’ containing “true stories” of probation. 

Child Labor and the Constitution, by Raymond G. Fuller. New York, 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1923. 323 pp. 
A comprehensive treatment of child labor. The distinction between 
“child labor” and “children’s work” is tactfully emphasized. A pic- 
ture of child labor in different industries is given with an analysis of 
the situation of the rural child worker. The legislative solution to 
the problem recommended is an amendment to the National constitu- 
tion permitting Congress to make minimum labor standards for child- 
ren, it is held, though the author is quick to point out that such a Con- 
gressional minimum will not in itself be enough. There are economic 
problems, problems of education and of physical development, which 
must be solved before we can make “America the Nation of the Child.” 

The Claims of the Coming Generation. A consideration by various writers, 

arranged by Sir James Marchant. London, Kegan Paul, French, 
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Trubner & Co. 1923. Includes “The right to be well born,” by Dean 
Inge; “The betterment of child life,’ by Sir Arthur Newsholme; 
“Mental hygiene,’ by Frederick Mort; “Sex instruction for the 
yong,” by J. Arthur Thomson; “The future for elementary educa- 
tion,” by Sir James Yoxall; “The moral training of modern girls,” 
by Dr. Mary Scharlieb; “The religious training of the coming genera- 
tion,’ by R. C. Gillie. 

Contribution of the home to the aesthetic education of children, by Charles 
C. Peters and Myrtle B. McGraw, Ohio Wesleyan University. Journal 
of Applied Sociology, Los Angeles, November -December, 1923. 
Seventh and eighth grade pupils in four Ohio cities were classified 
from the point of musical, artistic, and literary taste. By questioning 
it was then attempted to discover the part home influence had played 
in the development (or lack of development) of aesthetic appreciation. 
The results of such a study would tend to show, it was believed, how 
the school may best supplement the home in this direction. 

Home conditions of one hundred defective children, by Josephine M. 
Richardson. ‘Training School Bulletin, Vineland, N.J., December, 
1923. : 

Library List. Child Welfare Association of America, New York, Bulletin 
No. 10, December, 1923. 

A list of books, pamphlets, and magazines in the child-welfare “loan 
library” of the league. 

Pathways to Health—A Reading Course for Parents, by Harriet Wedg- 
wood. Home Education Reading. Course No. 25, U.S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, 1923. , 

Pediatrics, by various authors. Edited by Isaac A. Abt, M.D., Philadel- 

phia, W. B. Saunders Company. Vols. I. and II., 1923. 2265 pp. 
An encyclope dia of knowledge concerning the aie and diseases of 
children, to be completed in eight volumes, two of which are now 
ready for distribution. Volume I. includes a history of pediatrics and 
articles on heredity, growth and development, hygiene in the home, 
hygiene of infants in general, hygiene of the school age and hygiene 
of crippled children. ‘Among the subjects covered by ‘Volume II. are 
infant mortality, milk, breast feeding, deficiency diseases, and phy- 
sical examinations. The contributors to these volumes are persons 
of recognized authority. 

Present status of vocational guidance, The, by Herbert Sidney Langfield, 
Harvard University. Paper read before the Seventh International 
Congress at Oxford. School and Society, New York, January 5, 1923. 

Probation. National Society of Penal Information, New York. Bulletin 
No. 6, December, 1923. 

Includes “The probation—w hat it is; what it may become,” by Charles 
L. Chute; ‘ ‘How probation works, by one of the workers,” by Joseph 
P. Murphy; “Some aspects of probation,” by Frank E. Wade. 

Square deal for the child, A. Special Bulletin No. 2. Issued by the North 
Carolina State Board of Charities and Public W elfare, Raleigh, 1923. 
A tactical hendivotd: on juvenile courts and juvehile-court law in 
North Carolina. 

Use and abuse of weight-height-age tables as indexes of health and nutri- 
tion, by Bird T. Baldwin, Ph. D., Director of the Iowa Child Welfare 
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Research Station, University of Iowa. Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Chicago, Jan. 5, 1924. 

Abstract of the author’s address before the International Health Con- 
gress, San Francisco, July, 1923. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 


HEALTH, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


Publication 


Nw B&W bo 


No. Subject or Title 


Sanitation—Sewage Treatment for Isolated Houses and Small Insti- 
tutions Where Municipal, Sewage System is not available. 


The Mother’s Series. 
The Canadian Mother’s Book 
How to Take Care of the Baby. 
How to Take Care of the Mother 
How to Take Care of the Children 
How to Take Care of the Father and the Family 
The Home Series. 
Beginning our Home in Canada. 


THE 


How to Build Our Canadian House. LITTLE 
How to Make Our Canadian Home \ 
How to Make Our Outpost Home in Canada. / BLUE 


How to Prevent Accidents and Give First Aid. | BOOKS 
The Household Series. 

Canadians Need Milk. 

How We Cook in Canada. 

How to Manage Housework in Canada. 

How to Take Care of Household Waste. 

Household Cost Accounting in Canada. 


Sanitation—Water Supplies (Unabridged edition). Safe Water Sup- 
plies for Isolated Houses and Institutions Where Municipal System is 
not Available. 

Sanitation—Water Supplies (Homesteader’s edition). Safe Water 
Supplies for Isolated Houses and Institutions Where Municipal Sys- 
tem is not Available. 

To-day’s World Problem in Disease Prevention (Stokes). 

General Circular of Information concerning Venereal Diseases. 
Venereal Diseases—Wassermann Tes 

Venereal Diseases—Microscopical Examinz ition. 

Venereal Diseases—Diagnosis and Treatment. 

Information for Men—Syphilis and Gonorrhoea. 

Information for Young Women about Sex Hygiene. 

Information for Parents—T eaching of Sexual Hygiene to Children. 
Prevention of Blindness in Babies. 

Venereal Diseases— 
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Appendix to Diagnosis and Treatment. 
Report of Medical Committee. 
29 Simple Goitre. 
30 How to build sound teeth. 
31 What you should know about Tuberculosis. 
When ordering, number only of publication need be stated. Mention 
whether English or French edition is desired. 
Publications Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 28 and 29 are for the Medical 
Profession only. 





